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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroie in 
History. Six Lectures. Reported, with 
Emendations and Additions. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 12mo. pp. 393. London, 1841. 
Fraser. 

Last year Mr. Carlyle delivered six lectures 

to the most intellectual and delighted circles 

which our busy and breathing world could 
assemble to listen to the revelations of one of 
the most gifted men of our age. Powerful as 
were their attractions, their audience could 
only be comparatively fit and few 


. 


public, that all may now enjoy them in another living,—is a rather curious spectacle! Few? 


form. They want, indeed, the voice, the look, 
and the manner of the orator; but they possess 
what is far more essential,—his potent and ex- | 
traordinary mind, his depth and comprehen. | 
sion, his force and imagination. 
To do a mere reviewer's justice to such a| 
production would require many numbers of our | 
Journal; and even the single lecture to which | 
we shall confine our office is, we feel, a greater 
theme than can be sufficiently illustrated at our 
hands. We shall, however, bring it under the | 
cognisance of our readers, and, by speaking as 
much as we can in the language of the lecturer, 
endeavour to make them comprehend his beauty 
and his strength. We have elsewhere noticed 
a new edition of his ‘* Sartor Resartus,” a very 
remarkable work, though, we again confess, 
somewhat too German and ‘Transcendental for | 
our taste (for we, alas ! have not time for books 
that require much poring over and speculation | 
to be well understood) ; and we rejoice to say | 
that we find no such difficulties besetting us in 
these disquisitions on Heroes. ‘They are, in 
truth, philosophical enough, abrupt enough, | 
tearing enough; but their philosophy is clear, 
distinct, and intelligible; their abruptness is 
the vigour of Demosthenes; their tearing, the 
acts of a giant who has a wilderness to burst | 


through and open to the rest of mankind. | 


Who would not follow ? 
In the division of his labours, the author | 


anomalous manner; endeavouring to speak 
forth the inspiration that was in him by Printed 
Books, and find place and subsistence by what 
the world would please to give him for doing 
that. Much had been sold and bought, and 
left to make its own bargain in the market- 
place; but the inspired wisdom of a Heroic 
Soul never till then, in that naked manner. 
| He, with his copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in 
i his squalid garret, in his rusty coat; ruling (for 
|this is what he does), from his grave, after 





and it is aj/death, whole nations and generations who’ 
subject of high congratulation to us and to the | 


|would, or would not, give him bread while 
shapes of Heroism can be more unexpected. 
Alas, the Hero from of old has had to cramp 
himself into strange shapes: the world knows 
not well at any time what to do with him, so 
foreign is his aspect in the world! It seemed 


absurd to us that men, in their rude admira., 


tion, should take some wise great Odin for a 
god, and worship him as such ; some wise great 


Mahomet for one god-inspired, and religiously | 


follow his Law for twelve centuries: but that 
a wise great Johnson, a Burns, a Rousseau, 
should be taken for some idle nondescript, ex- 
tant in the world to amuse idleness, and have 
a few coins and applauses thrown him, that he 
might live thereby; this, perhaps, as before 
hinted, will one day seem a stili absurder phasis 
of things !-~Meanwhile, since it is the spiritual 
always that determines the material, this same 
Man-of-Letters Hero must be regarded as our 
most important modern person. He, such as 
he may be, is the soul of all, What he teaches, 
the whole world will do and make. The 
world’s manner of dealing with him is the most 
significant feature of the world’s general posi- 
tion. Looking well at his life, we may get a 
glance as deep as is readily possible for us into 
the life of those singular centuries which have 
produced him, in which we ourselves live and 
work. There are genuine Men of Letters, and 


| not genuine ; as inevery kind there is a genuine} 


and a spurious. If Hero be taken to mean 


any figure of a Great Soul living apart in that} 


considers the hero in his ancient incarnations ; | genuine, then I say the Hero as Man of Letters 
as, 1. a divinity; 2. prophet; 3.a poet; and’ will be found discharging a function for us 
4. a priest,—quasi, Odin, Mahomet, Dante and | which is ever honourable, ever the highest ; 
Shakspere, Luther and Knox,—and latterly,|and was once well kuown to be the highest. 
as 5.a Man of Letters; and 6. a king, quasi} He is uttering forth, in such way as he has, 
Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns, Cromwell and! the inspired soul of him; all that a man, in 
Napoleon. It is to the fifth of these lectures any case, can do. I say inspired; for what we 
that we devote our attention: its exordium is’ call ‘ originality,’ ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ genius,’ the 
original and splendid :— | heroic quality we have no good name for, sig- 

‘*-Hero-gods, Prophets, Poets, Priests, are nifies that. The Hero is he who lives in the 
forms of Heroism that belong to the old ages, |inward sphere of things, in the True, Divine, 


make their appearance in the remotest times ; 
some of them have ceased to be possible long 
since, and cannot any more shew themselves in 
this world. The Hero as Man of Letters, 
again, of which class we are to speak to-day, is 
altogether a product of these new ages; and so 
long as the wondrous art of Writing, or of 
Ready-writing, which we call Printing, subsists, 
he may be expected to continue, as one of the 
main forms of Heroism for all future ages. He 
is, in various respects, a very singular pheno- 
menon. He is new, I say; he has hardly 
lasted above a century in the world yet. Never, 
till about a hundred years ago, was there seen 


and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to 
most, under the Temporary, Trivial : his being 
is in thats he declares that abroad, by act or 
speech as it may be, in declaring himself abroad. 
His life, as we said before, is a piece of the 
everlasting heart of Nature himself: all men’s 
life is, —but the weak many know it not, in 
most times; the strong few are strong, heroic, 
perennial, because it cannot be hidden from 
them. The Man of Letters, like every Hero, 
is there to proclaim this in such sort as he can. 
Intrinsically it is the same function which the 
old generations named a man a Prophet, Priest, 
Divinity, for doing: which all manner of He- 





roes, by speech or by act, are sent into the 
world to do.” 

May we not say that the man who uttered 
this is also one of the glorious and immortal 
number; and that whilst thus preferring the 
claims of other Men of Letters to be esteemed 
the heroes of a new era, he has fully and irre- 
fragably established his own? Is he not one 
(according to the German Fichte) of the Men 
of Letters (we wish there were a single English 
name to express the class) who are “a perpetual 
Priesthood, from age to age, teaching all men 
that a God is still present in their life; that all 
‘ Appearance,’ whatsoever we see in the world, 
is but as a vesture for the ‘ Divine Idea of the 
World,’ for ‘that which lies at the bottom of 
Appearance 2? In the true Literary Man (as 
the description continues) there is thus ever, 
acknowledged or not by the world, a sacred- 
ness: he is the light of the world ; the world’s 
Priest ;—guiding it, like a sacred Pillar of Fire, 
in its dark pilgrimage through the waste of 
Time.” 

Mr. Carlyle proceeds to eulogise Goethe as 
the noblest recent specimen of the Literary 
Hero; and then names the three whom he 
has selected to illustrate his discourse, and of 
whom he says :— 

*¢ Alas, these men did not conquer like him; 
they fought bravely, and fell. They were not 
heroic bringers of the light, but heroic seekers 
of it. They lived under galling conditions ; 
struggling as under mountains of impediment, 
and could not unfold themselves into clearness, 
victorious interpretation of that ‘ Divine Idea.’ 
It is rather the Tombs of three Literary 
Heroes that I have to shew you. These are 
the monumental heaps, under which three 
spiritual giants lie buried. Very mournful, 
but also great and full of interest for us. We 
will linger by them for a while.” 
| But before he does so he takes a dismal 
iglance at the 18th century and the Mechanicals 
| of our day :— 

‘“* Complaint is often made, in these times, of 
{what we call the disorganised condition of 
‘society : how ill many arranged forces of so- 
ciety fulfil their work; how many powerful 
forces are seen working in a wasteful, chaotic, 
altogether unarranged manner. It is too just 
a complaint, as we all know. But perhaps if 
we look at this of Books and the Writers of 
Books, we shall find here, as it were, the sum- 
mary of ail other disorganisation ;—a sort of 
heart, from which and to which all other con- 
fusion circulates in the world! Considering 
what Book-writers do in the world, and what 
the world does with Book-writers, I should 
say, It is the most anomalous thing the world 
at present has to shew.—We should get into a 
sea far beyond sounding, did we attempt to 
give account of this: but we must glance at it 
for the sake of our subject. The worst element 
in the life of these three Literary Heroes was, 
that they found their business and position such 
achaos. On the beaten road there is tolerable 
travelling ; but it is sore work, and many have 
to perish, fashioning a path through the im- 
passable ! 7 The Writer of 
a Book, is not hea Preacher preaching ? not to 
this parish or that, on this day or that, but to 
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Seale een 
all men in all times and places? Surely it is}surable Spirit of a TuoucutT, embodied in| rooted as Hela, has died ont into the clanking 
of the last importance that he do his work | brick, in iron, smoke, dust, Palaces, Parlia-| of a World-Macuinr.  * Tree’ and ‘ ma- 
right, whoever do it wrong;—that the eye|ments, Hackney Coaches, Katherine Docks, } chines’ contrast these two things. I. for my 
report not falsely, for then all the other mem- land the rest of it! Nota brick was made but share, declare the world to be no Machine; it 
bers are astray! Well; how he may do his!some man had to think of the making of that| does not go by wheels and pinions at all! The 
work, whether he do it right or wrong, or do | brick, The thing we called ¢ bits of paper with! old Norse Ueathen had a truer notion of God’s- 
it at all, is a point which no man in the world | traces of black ink,’ is the purest embodiment} world than these poor Machine-Seeptics : the 
has taken the pains to think of. ‘l'o a certain|a Thought of man can have. No wonder it is,| old Heathen Norse were sincere men. But 
shopkeeper, trying to get some money for his|in all ways, the activest and noblest.” for these poor Sceptics there was no sincerity, 
hooks, if lucky, he is of some importance; to; We have, we trust, infected every reader} no truth. Half-truth and hearsay was called 
no other man of any. Whence he came,! who admires what is great, loves what is good,| truth. Truth, for most men, meant  plausi- 
whither he is bound, by what ways he arrived, , and feels what is touching and beneficent for} bility ; to be measured by the number of votes 
by what he might be furthered on his course,! humanity, to appreciate this striking volume,! you could get. ‘They had lost any notion that 
no one asks. He is an accident in society.!and to determine on perusing every word of| sincerity was possible, or of what sincerity was. 
He wanders like a wild Ishmaelite, in a world | every lecture it contains. Assuredly theycan-}| How many Plausibilities asking, with unaf- 
of which he is as the spiritual light, either the | not adopt a more profitable and more delectable | fected surprise and the air of offended virtue, 
guidance or the misguidance! Certainly the/literary course. For truly does the author | What! am not Isincere? Spiritual Paralysis, 
Art of Writing is the most miraculous of all, write (and he is pre-eminently included in the; I say, nothing left but a Mechanical life, was 
things man has devised. Odin’s * Runes’ were} Truth) :— | the characteristic of that century, * * * 
the first form of the work of a Hero; Books,| “I say of all Priesthoods, Aristocracies, | That all Godhood should vanish out of men’s 
written words, are still miraculous ¢ Runes,’!Governing Classes at present extant in the} conception of this universe seems to me pre- 
the latest form! In Books lies the soul of the} world, there is no class comparable for import-| cisely the most brutal error,—I will not dis- 
whole Past Time ; the articulate audible voice; ance to that Priesthood of the Writers of| parage Heathenism by calling it a Heathen 
of the Past, when the body and material sub-| Books. This is a fact which he who runs may | error,—that men could fall into. It is not 
stance of it has altogether vanished likea dream. | read,—and draw inferences from. ‘ Literature! true; it is false at the very heart of it. A man 
Mighty fleets and armies, harbours and arsenals, | will take care of itself’) answered Mr. Pitt,; who thinks so will think wrong about. all 
vast cities, high-domed, many-engined,—they when applied to for some help for Burns.| things in the world; this original sin will 
are precious, great : but what do they become ? |‘ Yes,’ answers Mr. Southey, ‘it will take care| vitiate all other conclusions he can form. One 
Agamemnon, the many Agamemnons, Peri- of itself; and of you too, if you do not look to it!?} might call it the most lamentable of Delusions, 
cleses, and their Greece; all is gone now to! The result to individual Men of Letters is not | —not forgetting Witcheraft itself! Witch. 
some ruined fragments, dumb mournful wrecks | the momentous one ; they are but individuals, | craft worshipped at least a living Devil; but 
and blocks: but the Books of Greece ! There an infinitesimal fraction of the great body ;) this worships a dead iron Devil; no God, not 
Greece, to every thinker, still very literally | they can struggle on, and live or else die, as they} even a Devil !—Whatsvever is noble, divine, 
lives ; can be called up again into life. Nojhave been wont. But it deeply concerns the| inspired, drops thereby out of life. There re- 
magic ‘ Rune’ is stranger than a Book. All) whole society, whether it will set its light on| mains every where in life a despicable caput- 
that Mankind has done, thought, gained, or/high places, to walk thereby; or trample it} mortuwm; the mechanical hull, all soul fled 
been: it is lying as in magic preservation in, under foot, and scatter it in all ways of wild out of it. , > . Men 
the pages of Books. They are the chosen pos-| waste (not without conflagration), as hereto- | speak too much about the world. Each one of 
session of men.” ifore! Light is the one thing wanted for the | us here, let the world go how it will, and be 
This is noble in style and in sentiment ; and world. Put wisdom in the head of the world, | victorious or not victorious, has he not a Life 
we must just glance at a something of personal it will fight its battle victoriously, and be the) of his own to lead? One Life; a little gleam 
illustration :— ;best world man can muke it. I called this! of Time between two Eternities; no second 
“¢ Literature, so far as it is Literature, is an | anomaly of a disorganic Literary Class the} chance to us for evermore! It were well for 
‘apocalypse of Nature,’ a revealing of the/heart of all other anomalies, at once product; us to live not as fools and simulacra, but as 
‘open secret.’ ‘I'he Godlike does ever, in very aud parent; some good arrangement for that) wise and realities. The world’s being saved 
truth, endure there; is brought out, now in|) would be as the punctum saliens of a uew| will not save us; nor the world’s being lost 
this dialect, now in that, with varions degrees vitality and just arrangement for all, Already,| destroy us. We should look to ourselves: 
of clearness : all true gifted Singers and Speak- in some European countries, in France, in/ there is great merit here in the * duty of stay- 
ers are, consciously or unconsciously, doing so. Prussia, one traces some beginnings of an ar.| ing at home!’ And, on the whole, to say 
The dark stormful indignation of a Byron, rangement for the Literary Class ; indicating| truth, I never heard of ¢ worlds’ being ‘saved’ 
so wayward and perverse, may have touches of the gradual possibility of such. I believe that) in any other way. That mania of saving 
it; nay, the withered mockery of a French it is possible; that it will have to be possible.” | worlds is itself a piece of the Eighteenth Cen- 
sceptic,—his mockery of the False, a love and) ‘The Chinese have adopted the plan, and|tury with its windy sentimentalism. Let us 
worship of the ‘True. How much more the they are a curious old nation; but we revert) not follow it too far. For the saving of the 
sphere-harmony of a Shakspeare, of a Goethe ;| homeward :— | world I will trust confidently to the Maker of 
the cathedral-musice of a Mitton; the humble; “ The Kighteenth Century (to which John-| the world ; and look a little to my own saving, 
genuine lark-notes ofa Burns,—skylark, start-|son, Burns, and Rousseau belonged) was a} which Tam more competent to !—In brief, for 
ing from the humble furrow, far overhead into; Sceptical Century ; in which little word there! the world’s sake, and for our own, we will 
the blue depths, and singing to us so genuinely, is a whole Pandora’s Box of miseries. Sceptic-| rejoice greatly that Scepticism, Tnsincerity, 
there! e * wt On all sides (con-| ism means not intellectual Doubt alone, but | Mechanical Atheism, with all their poison-dews, 
tinues our eloquent guide), are we not driven | moral Doubt; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, | are going, and as good as gone.” 
to the conclusion that, of the things which man | spiritual paralysis. Perhaps,in a few centuries; Heaven grant it may be so; and that the 
can do or make here below, by far the most) that one could specify since the world began, | next three or four generations may not have to 
momentous, wonderful and worthy are the’ was a life of Heroism more difficult for a man. | pine and wait for it in vain! But we eome to 
things we call Books! Those poor bits ofrag- ‘That was not an age of Faith,—an age of| the picture of Johnson ; one trait by the mas- 
paper with black ink on them ;—from the Daily' Heroes! ‘I'he very possibility of Heroism had | ter’s hand is amply characteristic :— 
Newspaper to the sacred Hebrew Boox, what been, as it were, formally abnegated in the)‘ Like a Hercules with the burning Nessus’. 
have they not done, what are they not doing! minds of all. Heroism was gone for ever; | Shirt on him, which shoots in on him dull 
For, indeed, whatever be the outward form of Triviality, Formalism, and Commonplace were incurable misery: the Nessus*’-shirt not to be 
the thing (bits of paper, as we say, and black|come for ever. The ‘ age of miracles’ had) stript off, which is his own natural skin! In 
ink), is it not verily, at bottom, the highest act | been, or perhaps had not been; but it was not | this manner, he had to live. Figure him there, 
of man’s faculty that produces a Book ? It is’ any longer. An effete world; wherein Won-| with his serofulous diseases, with his great greedy 
the Thought of Man; the true thaumaturgic der, Greatness, Godhood could not now dwell ; | heart, and unspeakable chaos of thoughts ; stalk. 
virtue: by which man works all things what- —in one word, a godless world! How mean,}ing mournful as a stranger in this Eartlr; 
soever. All that he does, and brings to pass, dwarfish are their ways of thinking, in: this| eagerly devouring what spiritual thing he could 
is the vesture of a Thought: This London time,—compared not with the Christian Shak-| come at: school-languages and other merely 
City, with all its houses, palaces, steam-engines, speares and Miltons, but with the old Pagan| grammatical stuff, if there were nothing better ! 
cathedrals, and huge immeasurable traffic and. Skalds with any species of believing men. ‘The The largest soul that was in all England; and 
tumult, what is it but.a Thought, but millions ‘living TreF Igdrasil, with the melodious pro-| provision made for it of ‘ fourpence - half- 
of Thoughts made into One ;—a hnge immea-, phetic waving of its world-wide boughs, deep-| penny a day. Yet a giant invincible soul ; 
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a true man’s, One remembers always that 
story of the shoes at Oxford: the rough, seamy- 
faced, rawboned College Servitor stalking about, 
in winter season, with his shoes worn out; 
Jhow the charitable Gentleman Commoner se- 


cretly places a new pair at his door; and the | 


rawboned Servitor, lifting them, looking at 
them near, with his dim eyes, with what 
thoughts,—pitches them out of window! Wet 
feet, mud, frost, hunger, or what you will; but 
not beggary: we cannot stand beggary! Rude 
stubborn self-help here; a whole world of squa- 
lor, rudeness, confused misery and want, yet of 
nobleness and manfulness withal. It is a type 
of the man’s life, this pitching away of the 
shoes. 
borrowing or begging man. Let us stand on 


Jat the fearful amount of evil which, under such 
| disorganisation, may accompany the good. His- 
jtorically it is a most pregnant spectacle, that 
lof Rousseau. Banished into Paris garrets, in 
{the gloomy company of his own Thoughts and 
Necessities there ; driven from post to pillar ; 
|fretted, exasperated till the heart of him went 
mad, he had grown to feel deeply that the 
world was not his friend, nor the world’s law. 
| It was expedient, if any way possible, that such 
ja man should not have been set in flat hostility 





with the world. He could be cooped into gar- 


nape: laughed at as a maniac, left to starve like | 
a wild beast in his cage ;—but he could not be; 


|hindered from setting the world on fire, The | 


| Roussean. His semi-delirious speculations on | 


escape disgrace and a jail. This month he is a 
ruined peasant, his wages seven pounds a-year, 
and these gone from him: next month, he is in 
the blaze of rank and beauty, handing down 
jewelled duchesses to dinner; the cynosure of 
all eyes! Adversity is sometimes hard upon a 
man; but for one man who can stand pro. 
sperity, there ave a hundred that will stard 
adversity. I admire much the way in which 
Burns met all this. Perhaps no man one 
could point out, was ever so sorely tried, and 
so little forgot himself Tranquil, unasto- 
nished; not abashed, not inflated, neither 
awkwardness nor affectation: he feels that he 
there is the man Robert Burns; that the 


An original man ;—not a secondhand, French Revolution found its Evangelist in| ‘rank is but the guinea-stamp ;’ that the cele. 


brity is but the candle-light, which will shew 


our own basis, at any rate! On such shoes as we | the miseries of civilised life, the preferability of | what man, not in the least make him a better 


ourselves can get. 
will, but honestly on that ;—on the reality and 
substance which Nature gives us, not on the 


On frost and mud, if you | the savage to the civilised, and such like, helped jor other man! 


|well to produce a whole delirium in France | 
| generally. True, you may well ask, What) 


Alas! it may readily, unless 
he lovk to it, make him a worse man; a 
wretched inflated windbag, —inflated till he 


semblance, on the thing she has given another could the world, the governors of the world,! burst and become a dead lion; for whom, as 


than us!—And yet with all this rugged pride 


of manhood and self-help, was there ever soul | the governors of the world could do with him ! | the body :’ 


more tenderly affectionate, loyally submissive 
to what was really higher than he? Great 
souls are always loyally submissive, reverent to 
what is over them; only sinall mean souls are 
otherwise.” 

We could dwell very long on these grand 


do with such a man? Difficult to say what} 
| What he could do with them is unhappily clear | 
enough, — guillotine a great many of them !” 
Of Burns :— t 
“ He has gained a certain recognition, and is | 
jcontinuing to do so over all quarters of our | 
| wide Saxon world: wheresoever a Saxon dia- | 


thoughts, developed with such energy; but our lect is spoken, it begins to be understood, by | 


some one has said, * there is no resurrection of 
y:’ worse than a living dog !—Burns is 
admirable here.” 

And here we close a work—such as we have 
seldom seen the like, and one which redeems 
the literature of our superticial and manufac- 
turing period. It is one to purify our natures, 
expand our ideas, and exalt our souls. Let 
no library or book-room be without it; for 


contracted limits forbid it, and we must come | personal inspection of this and the other, that|the more it is studied, the more it will be 
to an end, with a few selected passages re-|one of the most considerable Saxon men of the, esteemed. 
lating to Rousseau and our own lamented | Eighteenth century was an Ayrshire Peasant | in 
Burns, jnamed Robert Burns. Yes, 1 will say, here; The Antiquities of Egypt; with ¢ icular 
Rousseau is finely portrayed as— too was a piece of the right Saxon stuff: strong! Notice of those that Illustrate the Sacred 
“A morbid, excitable, spasmodic man ; at as the Harz-rock, rooted in the depths of the | Scriptures. With numerous Engravings. 
best, intense rather strong. He had not ‘the world s;—rock, yet with wells of living softness | 8vo. pp. 236. London, 1841. The Religious 
talent of Silence,’ an invaluable talent; which in it! A wild impetuous whirlwind in passion| Tract Society. 
few Frenchmen, or indeed men of any sort in and faculty slumbered quiet there; such hea- | THE object of this work is devoted to illustrate 
these times, excel in! The suffering man venly melody dwelling in the heart of it. A|that part of the Scriptures which more particu- 
ought really ‘to consume his own smoke ;’ noble rough genuineness ; homely, rustic, hon-| larly relates to the archeology of Egypt, and 
there is no good in emitting smoke till you est; true simplicity of strength ; with its | from it to deduce such coincidences in the re- 
have made it into fire,—which, in the me- lightning-fire, with its soft dewy pity ;—like | presentations of the tombs, and the discoveries of 
taphorical sense too, all smoke is capable of the old Norse Thor, the Peasant-god! * — */ the language which the labours of Champollion, 
Hecoming! Rousseau has not depth or width, You would think it strange if I called Burns | Young, Wilkinson, Rosellini, and others, have 
not calm force for difliculty ; the first charac- the most gifted British soul we had in all that! lately brought to light. In its aim it is similar 
teristic of true greatness. A fundamental century of his: and yet I believe the day is|to Dr. Taylor’s volume, but in its detail and 
mistake to call vehemence and rigidity strength! coming when there will be little danger in say-| arrangement it is widely different; taking, in 
A man is not strong who takes convulsion- ing so. His writings, all that he did under | fact, a very different ground. The part coy- 
fits; though six men cannot hold him then, such obstructions, are only a poor fragment! taining Scripture references is very copious ; 
He that can walk under the heaviest weight of him. * ? ” Once more | and to pass to some observations relative to the 





without staggering, he is the strong man. we have to say here that the chief quality | state of arts of design, a passage may be quoted 
We need forever, especially in these loud- of Burns is the sincerity of him. So in his | which shews in the author a considerable study 
shrieking days, to remind ourselves of that.' Poetry, in his Life. The Song he sings is not | of the ancient monuments of this people :— 


* Their artists made their imitations of 
is no right there; the prime merit of this, as of all in| nature sufficiently close to convey the intended 
} His Books, shim, and of his Life generally, is truth. The|idea with clearness and precision; and when 
like himself, are what I call unhealthy; not Life of Burns is what we may call a great|that was attained, they had no motive for 
the good sort of Books. There is a sensuality | tragic sincerity. A sort of savage sincerity,— | attempting any further improvement. It is 
in Rousseau. Combined with such an intel-| not cruel, far from that; but wild, wrestling | the different degrees of accuracy which the 
lectual gift as his, it makes pictures of a/ naked with the truth of things. In that sense, | different objects require, in order that the 


A man who cannot hold his peace, till the of fantasticalities; it is of a thing felt, really | 
time come for speaking and acting, 
man, * bd sg 


certain gorgeous attractiveness : but they are there is something of the savage in all great | 


not genuinely poetical. Not white sunlight :' men.” 

something operatic; a kind of rosepink, artifi-’ When taken out of his original sphere, the 
cial bedizenment. It is frequent, or rather it description is exquisite :— 

is universal, among the French since his time. “ My last remark is on that notablest phasis 
Madame de Staél has something of it; St. of Burns’s history his visit to Edinburgh. 
Pierre ; and down onwards to the present as- Often it seems to me as if his demeanour there 
tonishing convulsionary * Literature of Despe- were the highest proof he gave of what a fund 
ration,’ it is every where abundant. That same of worth and genuine manhood was in him. 
rosepink is not the right hue. Look at a If we think of it, few heavier burdens could be 
Shakspeare, at a Goethe, even at a Walter laid on the strength of a raan. So sudden ; all 
Scott ! Ile who has once seen into this, has|common Lionism, which ruins innumerable 
seen the difference of the True from the Sham- men, was as nothing to this, It is as if Na- 
True, and will discriminate them ever after- | poleon had been made a King of, not gradually, 
wards. We had to observe in Johnson how but at ouce from the Artillery Lieutenancy in 
much good a Prophet, under all disadvantages | the Regiment La Feére. Burns, still only in 
and disorganisations, can accomplish for the| his twenty-seventh year, is no longer even a 
world. In Rousseau we are called to look rather | ploughmau ; he is flying to the West Indies to 


picture may convey clear and unequivocal idea 
to the mind, that doubtless has produced the 
singular unevenness (so to speak) which charac. 
terises the remains of Egyptian art. For ex- 
ample, but little pains is generally taken with 
the human figure ; its details are given imper- 
fectly and incorrectly. And for an obvious 
reason. A very rade sketch will suffice to 
convey the idea, so that mistake shall be impos- 
sible, and that was all the artist wanted. But 
in the same column, or group, with these ill- 
drawn figures, the birds are often executed 
with a fidelity and spirit which can only be 
attained by the careful study of nature, and 
which could hardly be surpassed even by 
modern artists, and the reason is equally ob- 
vious. All this accuracy is required in order 





to the clear specification of the bird intended.” 
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The author then proceeds to instance the por- 
traits of the Pharaohs and some of the promi- 
nent distinctions in Egyptian paintings, owing 
to their flatness of colouring and profound 
ignorance of perspective. A considerable por- 
tion of the work contains a popular and fami- 
liar exposition of the hieroglyphical discovery, 
with the details recently brought before the lite- 
rary and archeological world by the grammar 
of Champollion ; and in this portion he has 
given some translation from the mass of mo- 
numents recently published in France and 
Tuscany ; and parallels several passages to 
analogous expressions in Scripture,—for exam- 
ple: ‘* Under thy sandals Kol (read Sharo) 
Ethiopia in thy grasp,’’ he considers similar 
to the * God of Peace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet shortly” (Rom. xvi. 20). ‘ His hand 
is in his chariot, like Mouth lord of Egypt. 
Thy name is firm as the heaven, the duration 
of thy days is as the disk of the sun.” At 
106 we have in full the famous song addressed 
to the oxen in the tomb at El Kab, explained 
by M. Champollion in his “ Lettres éerites de 
l’Egypte et dela Nubie,” and the god Chnoumis 
creating anew the lost limbs of Osiris in the 
temple of Phile. We will here cite :— 

“The clay is placed upon a potter’s wheel, 
which he turns with his foot, while he moulds 
it with his hands. The inscription which ac- 
companies it reads, ‘Chnum, the creator, in 
his wheel creates the divine members of Osiris 
in the shining house of life.” The chamber in 
which this sculpture occurs represents the 
embalming and creating anew of the mummy 
of Osiris, according to a mythological fable 
which has been preserved by Plutarch. Osiris 
was slain by Typhon, the evil principle ; cut to | 





mentioned as the chapter of going to the Hall 
of the Two Truths in Noutchir. ‘The autho 
gives an abstract of the prayer at the entrance 
of this hall :— 

“¢ Qh, thou avenger, lord of justice, great 
God, lord of the two Themes (‘Truths), I wor- 
ship’ thee, oh my lord! I have spoken, speak 
thou to me thy name: tell me the names of the 
forty-two gods who are with thee in the Hall of 
Justice and Truth, living guardians of the 
wicked, fed with their blood: bring forward 
my righteousness, search out my sins!’ The 
deceased then proceeds to enumerate the moral 
offences of which he has not been guilty :—* I 
have defrauded no man, [ have not slaughtered 
the cattle of the gods, I have not prevaricated 
at the seat of justice, I have net made slaves of 
the Egyptians, [ have not defiled my conscience 
for the sake of my superior, I have not used 
violence, I have not famished my household, I 
have not made to weep, I have not smitten 
privily, I have not changed the measures of 
Egypt, I have not grieved the spirits of the 
gods, I have not committed adultery, I have 
not forged signets, I have not falsified the 
weights of the balance, I have not withheld 
milk from the mouths of my children, I have 
not pierced the banks of the Nile in its annual 
increase, I have not separated to myself an arm 
of the Nile in its advance, I have not disturbed 
the gazelles of the gods in their pasturage, I 
have not netted the water-fowl of the gods, I 
have not caught their sacred fishes.’ ”’ 

This passage is very important, asit shews that | 
the forty-two judges of the dead are not merely | 
assessors as had been supposed, but avenging | 
deities. 

* The names of these terrible beings are | 


Thebes present Amoun, the father, Maut, or 
Mouth, the mother, and Chons, or Shons, the 
child,—the Jupiter, Juno, and Hercules, of the 
Egyptian system. At Abydos, Osiris, Isis, 
and Harsiesi, represented the terrestrial triad, 
of which the Theban was the heavenly ; while, 
at Ombos, Savakra (Chronos), Athor (Venus), 
and Chons (Hercules), replace the same. Now, 
the triads are chiefly local. Thus Amoun 
eponymous, at Thebes, is rare at Ombos, and is 
not mentioned at Memphis, where Phtah, 
Merephtah, or Pasht, and Nofre Athom, fill 
up the circle. That of the name of Edfou, or 
Apollinopolis, was Har hat (the thrice-great 
Hermes), Hathor, aud Harsonttho, At Her- 
monthis was Monthou, Ritho, and Harphre; 
while at Thebes, the ecclesiastical capital of 
Egypt, the deity manifested himself under his 
primary and proper form of Amonra, Neith, 
and Chons. Thus each of the sources into 
which Egypt was divided had its own religion, 
and worshipped the three parts of the divine 
being under different forms and names. Now, 
the Demiurgos was Chnoumis, the god of the 
primordial waters, and, while a monad, that 
is, containing in himself his arsenothelic pyo- 
perties, before his separation from Anouke 
(Anucis), he issues out of his mouth an egg. 
This egg produces Phtah, or Vulcan, the crea.. 
tive agent — the spirit of the deity moving 
upon the face of the waters. This Phtah, the 





chief of the Memphite triad, is supposed to be 
| recognised in Chons, the third of the Theban 
triad, and again in the lunar Thoth. The 
limits of the present review will not allow of 
entering into all the details and analogies of 
|this system with the Buddhic, or Hindu; or 
more than to allude to the animal type of the 


pieces, and his members scattered over allideseriptive of their appearance or qualities. | | deities, the means by which the Egyptians em. 
Isis his wife, and Horus his son, col- | The soul says to the first of them, ¢ Oh thou | bodied their ideas of the transmigration of the 


Egypt. 


lected them together, embalmed him at Phile, | | that hast long legs (art swift to pursue), I have | divine soul. 
; not sinned.’ 


and buried him at Abydos.” 


To the second, * Oh thou that 


Attached to the work is a succinct 
‘account of the history of Egypt, containing a 


One of the points chiefly dilated on is the; dost try with fire, I have not been gluttonous.’ | good exposition of the ‘monumental histor y, and 
knowledge which the Egyptians had of a future | To the fourth, * Oh thou that devourest tran-| woodcuts of some of the best tablets of the 
state, which contained in their system an amenti | quillity (that is, with whom there is no peace), | Anastasi Collection. The new point which the 


or purgatory—the intermediate state, like the | 


tribunals of the Greek judges of the Hades, | 


'] have not stolen,’ To the fifth, Oh thou that! 
smitest the heart, I have done no murder.’ 


author has put forward in this section is the 
' closeness of style and era between the pyramid. 


and of the Buddhic judges of the dead, and an |‘ Oh thou with the two lions (heads), I have, builders and the seventeenth dynasty,—a point 


Elysiuin, or blissful state connected with the 


not falsified measures.’ ‘l'o the seventh, ‘ Oh! 


of some importance, as it brings down the epoch 


event; the Happy West as it is called in the!thou that hast piercing eyes, I have not acted | of the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy to 


inseriptions—the Hesperides of the Greek my- | 


| the hypocrite.’ 


To the sixth, ‘Oh thou that! 


something like a historical period, from ‘the 


thos, and the Pung taon che, or what. is equally | ‘dost make limbs to tremble, I have not lied.’ ’| mythicism which it has assumed. 


singular, Isles of Bliss of the Chinese. The | 


To the sixteenth, ‘ Oh thou that dost delight | 


In conclusion, the present work, which is 


ritual is ordinarily called by Egyptian archolo. |in blood, I have not slain the cattle of the, ascribed to Mr. Osborne, an eminent Egyptian 


gists, ** The Book of Manifestation to Light,” 


gods.” To the twenty-second, ¢ Oh thou! 


scholar and antiquary, may be recommended 


or rather in our reading, * The Book of Mani- | that dost consume creation, I have not been! to all who desire to know the state of hiero- 


festation to the Day,” since, in the term) 
Noutchir, is implied the divine subterrain, the | 


drunken.’ 
We have here in a popular and agreeable 


'glyphical knowledge up to the present day, 


| and its relation with the account of the so- 


lower or darkened hemisphere of the earth’s | form the pith of this celebrated portion of the journ of the Israelites in Egypt, —the sub- 
sphere, into which the soul is plunged, untilafter papyrus which contains the Egyptian deca. | stance of the histgrical connexion of these two 
having undergone its final ordeal it is permit- | logue, and the general ideas of morality (allow. | races, and the history of the “remains of the 
ted to reascend to the upper hemisphere, to {ing for some crimes purely local, but not the house of bondage,” placed like a foil to the 
enjoy the light of the day. All well-executed ‘less falling into classes of different derelictions ; lustre of the Mosaical account of the manners, 
papyri containing rituals are illuminated with | from moral rectitude) are nearly identical with | customs, and story of the early Pharaohs. 
vignettes illustrating the chapter; and every | ‘those of all countries, and bear some analogy | en 
chapter has its name and title, as the “Chap- | with several of the Scriptures. It is the first) 
ter of the Collar of Gold,” ‘The Hawk of|time that this portion of Egyptian archmo- 
Gold,” “ The Chapter of Piercing the Viper logy has appeared before the British public ; 
or Snake,” &c. The adventures of the soul/and it is to be desired that the present} 
commence with the second part of the ritual,; work may direct some portion of the public; late Resident at Canton, Kc. 8vo. pp. 342 
the first containing the representations of the ‘mind to a more familiar acquaintance with) London, 1841. Ball and Co. 

ceremonies which take place consequent on the this highly-interesting branch of antiquity.! How long Mr. Lay resided at Canton does not 
decease — the embalmment ‘ under the arm of | Leaving the ritual and mythology where the) appear, but, employed on a religious mission, 
Ambis,’ as it is ordinarily called upon the Ptole- | author brings before us the triadism of the | he appears to have been as observant as his 
maic styles. The deceased passes through a | temples discovered by M. Champollion, a point | oppor tunities allowed; and even after Davies 
variety of regions, and encounters, like a Pa- | of some interest, of which the following explan-| and other authors to whom we are indebted for 
ladin or a Hercules, the shades, divinities, and | ation may be proposed :—The Egyptians, paral- | what we know of China and the Chinese, his 
Typhonian types of animals, till he comes | leling the Deity to a human type, considered | pages may be consulted with interest and ad- 
to what is usually called the Hall of the Two es in the relation of a family—the father, the| vantage. True it is that we cannot go the 
Truths; this part of the ritual being casually | mother, and the child. Thus the temples at} whole length of agreeing with him in his views, 





The Chinese as they Are: their Moral, Social, 
and Literary Character ; a New Analysis of 
the Language, §c. &c. By G. ‘Tradescant 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


either of the actual condition (mental and {the Indian Archipelago, who are setting on foot | till a side-view all on a sudden brought this 
moral) of the inhabitants of the Celestial Em-| severe proceedings against the users and the {recession of the whole visage under notice ; and 
pire, or of the certainty, speed, and efficacy of | venders of the drug, and will be thought by |T had then much ado to persuade myself that 
his cure for all their faults and vices. ‘The | some heroes in the cause of temperance: now, |it was the individual I had just been admiring. 
Bible, no doubt, would do much for a people ; | these are a set of miscreants who, by engrossing |In the general outline of the person, the Chi- 
but, alas! we cannot fancy that it would put| the entire traflic in wholesome articles, have | nese females differ from those of the Caucasian 
an end to smoking any more than to drinking ‘left their subjects no chance of dealing in any | Variety nearly as much as they do in the form 
whisky or gin; and our experience nearer home | thing save opium. We have no need of such |of the head and the lineaments of the face. 
does not teach us to rely entirely on the circu-| helpers ; we only want scope for those appli-/ We miss the expansion of the hip and the 
lation of the Scriptures, or even the propaga-| ances which tend to amend the heart and to| graceful flexures of the rising breast, charac. 
tion of religion, for the extirpation of the follies | purify the understanding, while they allow the teristics which both nature and art have con- 
and crimes of mankind. As it is, our friends | inherent love of freedom to expand itself into a! spired to stamp as singularly feminine among 
with the long queues do not appear to be very | sober and magnanimous independence. * Not; those nations where the understanding and the 
strenuous in matters of faith or practice :— by constraint, but willingly,’ is the motto of heart have reached the highest pitch of refine. 
‘* Worshippers of all sects and parties seem | that blessed Book which it is our honour to:ment. The dress of the Chinese females, 
to bear and forbear, in consequence, perhaps, of | deal out among the heathen, and of that reli-, which is perhaps the most becoming in the 
some real, though not formal agreement be-| gion} which is to make a man good here and | world, renders these attributes of a good figure 
tween them. Their policy led them to make | happy hereafter.” unessential. It is considered as a grace that 
proselytes without venturing so far as tocon-| Mr. Lay assures us that his materials are the shoulders should be low, a quality that 
demn the propagators of a different religion. | drawn fiom his own notice and from native) belongs to the woman in contradistinction to 
They saw that there was room enough in China works ; and thus, whether he agrees with or’ man. A Chinese whoexplained the ideas of his 
for the almost indefinite expansion of each one | differs from preceding authors, we are to take countrymen on this subject, shrugged up his 
of them, aud were therefore content to leave| his statement as genuine from the fountain- | shoulders when he referred to the characteristic 
the sword of persecution in its peaceful scab-| head. Thisis a great merit ; but still we think | ofman, and let them fallasdemonstrativeof what 
bard. The government, however, has pro-| there is hardly originality enough in all he’ pertained to womanhood. A curiously wrought 
scribed the Roman Catholics, seeing, perhaps, | says to entitle his whole volume to such extreme collar surrounds the neck, while the vesture 
that the Pope of the West and the Pope of the | of credit. At any rate there is much of it not} hangs loosely from the same point as from a 
Kast could not easily reconcile their claims for| quite new to us. There is, nevertheless, a!centre, and so favours this admired sinking of 
universal dominion. The toleration of the} good deal of novelty; so fair a proportion as to|the shoulders. The arm is generally well 
Chinese is a phenomenon in the moral history | demand our praise. turned, and therefore comes in place of the 
of the world, and deserves investigation ; though | | ‘he general scope of his argument is to shew | neck for the display of natural beauty. The 
sleeve is short and large, with an embroidered 


border ; so that by a slight motion of the arm 
the greater part of it may be seen, while the 
gorgeous needle-work helps to, set off the fair 
complexion and the rounded form. The fingers 
are long and taper, with their ends embellished 
, by nails that in their length do not agree with 
our idea of what is most becoming. ‘The en- 
couragement given to the growth of the nail 
seems to have two effects: it keeps the tip of 
the finger from enlarging, and prevents the 
nail itself from widening after it has parted 
from it. The groove on each side of the nail 
is very deep, so that it can fasten an artificial 
one of brass for playing upon the Tsing, an 
instrument strung with wires, with no other 
means of confinement than the inflection of its 
sides. This groove appears deep in my own 
vase, but these curious plectrums would not 
stay amoment upon my finger when applied to 
the instrument just mentioned. The love of 
effect induces them to wear tips of silver upon 
each of the fingers on some occasions, when the 
presence of the guitar or the harp does not 
render their use a matter of necessity. In all 
this we may easily forgive them; human 
nature loves to display its perfections on one 
hand, and to heighten them by the inventions 
of art on the other. But there is a matter in 
which we must ever be at odds with them, and 
\that is, the practice of destroying the foot. At 
five, the rich man’s daughter has her foot so 
!firmly bound that, in the native phrase, the 
whole is killed. The foot below the instep is 
/ pressed into a line with the leg, to add to the 
height of the little sufferer, while two of the 
jtoes are bent under the sole, that its breadth 
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[ imagine it is not of a very recondite nature. | that the government is worthless and tyranni- | 
The civil government has always asserted its | cal,—the people capable of every improvement. | 
supremacy; and though priests of the Taou| He also brings forward a new theory of the; 
sect, or the functionaries of native superstition, | language, of which we are not competent to 
made themselves very busy in the middle periods | judge, though we own it presents some very 
of the Chinese history, they never had a recog- | plausible and ingenious principles. 
nised place in the deseriptio magistratuum, or | 


We fear! 
we can do no more than refer to it, as it ex- 
Some-|tends to too great a length either for satis- 
thing, too, is due to the good sense of the | factory extract or analysis. But, to revert to 
Chinese laity, who, though they seem to fall in | the people, we will copy what is said of the 
with every kind of superstition in its turn, do | sex, and with this single exampie finish our 
not allow any to interfere with their conduct | notice, we cannot call it review :— 
as good subjects, fathers, husbands, and neigh-| ‘* The face of a Chinese female is distin- 
hours. They put on religion just so far as it| guished by its breadth, and the smallness of 
comports with their interest, but lay it aside| the mouth, nose, and eyes; so that, as in the 
when a competition happens between their| male, when the features are at rest, there is an 
creed and worldly ease.” |apparent vacancy, or at least a great lack of 
Asa sample of our countryman’s reasoning, | expression. I have viewed several hundreds at 
we subjoin the following :— |a theatre, when they were collected in the front 
* Quacks in China often advertise their skill | gallery by themselves, and the idea produced by ' 
in removing the inextinguishable craving for|every face before me was that of incomplete- 
opium ; but their merits in this way, I should |ness. The admiration of a white skin is so 
think, are very questionable. Among the reme-| prevalent, that a great many help the defects 
dies for this evil, I might mention the follow-| of nature by the applications of art, which in- 
ing :—The downfal of the Tartar government, | creases the sense of vacancy in the mind of the 
which has been the chief agent in nursing this! beholder. But no sooner do evil or good na- 
abominable traffic, and the setting up of a|ture sparkle in the eye, and the lower features 
power that would ensure as much liberty as the | melt into a smile, than the deficiency is no 
nation is able to bear; the repeal of all pro-j| longer felt. The smile of a Chinese woman is, 
hibitory edicts against its importation, and the | inexpressibly charming; we seldom see any, 
laying open the whole country to the healthy | thing like it, save when the feelings of delight 
influences of foreign commerce ; the establish- | and complacency beam from the eyes of a wife 
ment of temperance and philanthropic socie-|or mistress upon the object of her choice. The 
ties; and, lastly, the Gospel of our Saviour, | eyebrow is sometimes thin and finely arched, 
which was intended by its founder to be the| which is reckoned one of the highest points of 
cure for all the vices to which human nature is | beauty, and might remind us of some of those 
prone. Let these remedies have fair play in| perfections which classic story has dedicated to 
China, and in twenty-five years we, with God’s|the Queen of Beauty. When the face is may be only of the least dimensions. The 
help, will turn that country upside down in all | viewed in profile, there is something seen like a jagony of such a process it would be hard to 
its moral relations. ‘The interference of the| receding from the chin to the highest point of |estimate ; but it is said to last about six weeks, 
ruler can only make the disease worse, by ren- | the forehead, or, to speak in technical language, | when I suppose the wasting of all the parts and 


administrative machinery of the state. 


dering the disposition to sell and to smuggle a 
hundred-fold more intense than it would have 
heen if left toitself. Besides, such interference 
is a direct encroachment upon the natural 
rights of man, and must be replete with those 
talamities which belong to every thing that is 
wrong in principle. At this time there are 
certain princes in Siam, and in different parts of 


the facial angle is less in Chinese ladies than in| the cessation of many of their functions have 
our own. I remember once being struck with | rendered the whole insensible to pain. This 
a lady who, by her remarks and smiles, made | insensibility to pain is perhaps contined to the 
all gay around her. Her complexion needed outer parts, for the chief person belonging to 
no paint, her features were well proportioned, | the temple on the Island of Honam stated, that 





and her teeth like a row of pearls. Kindness | his sister suffered much anguish in the sole of 
and good-humour gave 2 beautiful temperament | the foot, or rather in its lower and more central 
to every part of her face: the eye was satisfied, | parts. To some inquiries as to whether this 
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practice of destroying the foot was not at- 
tended with similar evils in after-life, he said 
no; and as he was a man of intelligence, his 
verdict may be relied upon. Among the mul- 
titudes that come for health and cure to the 
hospitals, no one has yet been met with 
whose ailments would be imputed to this 
source. This is a curious fact, and such as 
might well lead us to desire a more intimate 
acquaintance with the anatomy of this morbid 
organ, that we might see how nature, under 
the pressure of so great a calamity, has con- 
trived to maintain the intercourse of the ar- 
terial and nervous system, and keep the limb 
from being materially injured by it. The 
developement of the muscles which form the 
calf of the leg being checked, the limb con- 
sequently tapers from its socket down to the 
foot, without any risings or inflections. This 
is regarded as the perfection of beauty by the 
Chinese, who say the knee of the female is not 
protuberant, like the knee of the male, and is 
so well covered, that she can remain kneeling 
a long time without inconvenience. It is, per- 
haps, less throughout its length than when the 
foot is allowed to retain its natural size; but 
whether this he from the want of exercise, 
which ever acts as a stimulus to muscular de. 
formity, or from the lack of nutriment through 
functional disturbance, [ cannot take upon me 
to say: but I suspect the former is the real 
canse ; otherwise the matter would grow from 
bad to worse, till the whole was destroyed by 
atrophy. A toot, two inches in length, is the 
idol of a Chinaman, on which he lavishes the 
most precious epithets which nature and lan. 
guage can supply. But its beauties are al- 
together ideal: for when stripped of its gay 
investments, it is a piteous mass of lifeless in- 
tegument, which resembles the skin of a wash. 
erwoman’s hand after it has undergone a long 
maceration in soap and water. ‘The sight of it 
is well fitted to excite our compassion, not our 
commendation —a_ beautiful limb crushed into 
a heap of deformity! The thought of seeing a 
Chinawoman’s foot might awaken a smile ; but 
I think I might defy the most merry-hearted 
to langh, when the loosened bandages disclosed 
the sad reality to his eye. But fancy has 
played her part so well, that this piece of ruined 
nature, which is seldom or perhaps never seen 
by men, is treated as the prime essential of all 
feminine beauty. ‘The foot of a native 
woman,” said I to a Chinese acquaintance, * is 
very handsome, so that it is a great pity to spoil 
it. He smiled with much satisfaction at the 
compliment, but would only allow that it in- 
terfered with the gait: ‘They cannot walk so 
well,’ was the amount of his concession in my 
favour. He was so blessed as not to know the 
real state of this organ, and therefore his admi- 
ration had no alloy. Custom rendered my eye 
so familiar to the small foot, that a Chinese 
lady would scarcely seem to be complete with- 
out it; but it was my misfortune to have seen 
it unmasked, and therefore I could not sym- 
pathise with him. ‘To shew that there is 
something like masonic secrecy about this smail 
foot, I need only mention that the servant, 
when her mistress proceeded to unwind the 
bandages, blushed, and turned her face to the 
wall. It was the custom in former ages for 
the dames t» wear long robes, which swept 
upon the ground, and kept the feet out of 
sight: it would be an ingenious device for the 
ladies to restore them again to use, and allow 
the instruments of progression to retain their 
natural size in the asylum of a long train. 
Poets might still celebrate the little * golden 


it would be indifferent as to the morality of the 
thing, whether he said a foot was only two 
inches long, which was thrice that length; or 
called that the perfection of beauty which is, 
in truth, only a mass of deformity. Should 
Christianity begin to shed any of her fair 
beams upon this vast empire, this cruel and re- 
volting practice will be dropped, as unable to 
bear the light.” 





TENNENT’S BELGIUM. 

{Second notice : conclusion.) 

WE must now turn to a few other illustra- 
tions, and, with the miscellany, finish our re- 
port upon Mr. Tennent’s Belgium; and we 
commence with a pithy remark :— 

“ Were it practicable, by any salutary expe- 
dient, to enable the humble and laborious to 
perceive for themselves, that the enjoyments 
and habits of the rich are not necessarily anta- 
gonist to their own, it would at once paralyse 
the strength of the demagogue and the incen- 
diary. Religious bigotry and political malig- 
nity, like sulphur and nitre, are explosive only 
when combined with the charcoal of ignorance.” 
The Language.—* Flemish is spoken only by 
the peasantry and the working classes. The 
account given of it as a dialect was, that ‘ Dutch 
is bad German, and Flemish bad Dutch.’ It 


uses, of twice the value of any which he ex- 
ports; an advantage which England cannot 
expect to avail herself, till the process of saving 
the flax-seed for herself becomes more gene- 
rally introduced, instead of annually importing 
upwards of 3,300,000 bushels, as we do at pre- 
sent. In Flanders, where the cultivation is so 
all-important, the rotation of all other crops 
is regulated with ultimate reference to the flax, 
which comes into the circle only once in seven 
years, and in some instances once in nine, 
whilst, as it approaches the period for saving it, 
each antecedent crop is put in with a double 
portion of manure. For itself, the preparation 
is most studiously and scrupulously minute, 
the ground is prepared rather like a flower-bed 
than a field, and spade labour always preferred 
to the coarser and less minute operation of the 
plough, every film of a weed is carefully up- 
rooted, and the earth abundantly supplied, 
generally with liquid manure, fermented with 
rape cake. ‘The seed is then sown remarkably 
thick, so that the plants may not only support 
one another, but struggling upwards to the 
light, may throw out few branches, and rise 
into a taller and more delicate stem. The 
weeding is done, whilst the plant is still so 
tender and elastic as that it may rise again 
readily after the operation ; and it is a remark- 
able illustration of the studied tenderness with 





is, however, by no means inharmonious ; and, 
in point of antiquity, I was told by Count 
d’Hane, that the earliest printed comedy in 
Europe still exists in Flemish.” 

Flax and Linen Trade.—‘* The elements of 
their trade are two-fold: the growth of flax; 
and, secondly, its conversion by machinery into 
yarn and cloth. In the latter alone, from the 
relative local circumstances of the two coun. 
tries, it is utterly impossible that Belgium could 
successfully maintain the contest with England, 
with her inferior machinery, her more costly 
fuel, and her circumscribed sale; but, aided by 
the other happy advantage of being enabled to 
supply herself with the raw material at the 
lowest possible rate, and her rivals at the 
highest, she is in possession of a position of the 
very last importance. But, should any cir- 
cumstance arise to alter this relative position ; 


motion of such an improvement in the cultiva- 
tion and dressing of her flax at home as would 
render it in quality equal to that for which 
she is now dependent for her supply from 
abroad ; should India or her own colonies be- 
take themselves to its production; or should 
some other country, adopting the processes of 
Belgium, supplant her in the market, and thus 


contest with machinery, the linen trade of 
Belgium could not by any possibility sustain 
the struggle, and her staple manufacture for 
centuries would pass at once into the hands of 
her rivals. ? - One source 
of superiority which the farmer of Holland and 


fact of his saving the seed of his own flax. In 
the first instance, he imports, as we do from 
Riga, seed which yields a strong and robust 
plant during the first year; its produce is 
then preserved and sown a second time, when 
it becomes more delicate in its texture; and 
the seed then obtained is never parted with 
by the farmer, but produces the finest and 
most valuable plant. As this, however, in 


should England wisely apply herself to the pro- | 


reduce her competition with England to a mere | 


the Netherlands enjoys, is derived from the, 


which the cultivation is watched, that the 
j women and children who are employed to weed 
lit are generally instructed to do so against the 
\wind, in order that the breeze may lift the 
‘stems as soon as they have left them, instead 
(of allowing them to grow crooked, by lying too 
ilong upon the ground. Again, in order to 
|give it a healthy support during its growth, 
stakes are driven into the ground at equal dis- 
|tances, from the top of which, cords, or thin 
|rods are extended, dividing the field into 
| minute squares, and thus preventing the plants 
{from being laid down by any but a severe 
| wind.” 

| Book-Trade.—‘* One most flourishing branch 
‘of trade in Brussels is that of books; and 
‘more especially of reprints of French and 
‘foreign literature, with which it plentifully 
supplies almost every country in Europe. 
,The value of the volumes thus produced 
‘annually is estimated at upwards of six mil- 
jlions of francs, of which two millions, at 
least, are for contrefacons of foreign literature. 
/In point of price they are much below that of 
| France, notwithstanding that their paper ismore 
lexpensive: nor is cheapness their only reeom- 
mendation ; their typographical beauty is of 
the highest order, and some of their éditions de 
duve, illustrated by woodcuts and arabesques, 
‘are in every way equal to those of Paris, and 
much superior to any attempts hitherto made 
in England, where the hardness of our sized 
‘paper prevents the engravings from deliver- 
‘ing a rich impression, and our pressmen, ac- 
customed only to work with it, want that 
delicacy of hand which is essential to use the 
soft and spongy paper of the French and Bel- 
gians.” 

It rather surprises us that Mr. Tennent, the 
advocate for copyright protections to calico- 
printing in England, should set forth this 
istatement without expressing his indignation 
‘and disgust at the barefaced rascality of the 
traffic—a book.trade of shameless and enormous 





time deteriorates, it is necessary to keep up | plunder, robbing authors of their property in 
a constant succession by annual importation of | the foreign markets, and even inundating their 
northern seed, which in turn become accli- | native lands with cheap piracies and smug- 
mated, refined, and are superseded by the next |gling, deprive them of the sale they would 
in rotation. The sagacious Hollander thus {otherwise enjoy. Both in Paris and Brus- 





lilies,’ in conformity with hoary custom ; and 


obtains for himself a seed for his own peculiar 'sels this practice is carried to a disgraceful 
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pitch; and it is to be hoped that an inter- 
national law may be agreed upon to put an end 
to the gross and base injustice. 

A personal account of some of the clever 
fellows who became heroes of the revolution 
has entertained us, and will, we trust, do as 
much for our readers. They had marched to 
Antwerp, and we are told that— 

“To save the property within the walls 
from destruction, the magistrates complied, and 
opened a negotiation with the commanders of 
the insurgent force. ‘Che mortifying degrada- 
tion of this step, acti the violence which it 
must have been to the feelings of men of 
loyalty and respectability, may easily be ima- 
gined when it is known who these commanders 
were, 
officer, who had been compelled to abscond in 
conseqnence of Sa. suspicion of debt? and a 
conviction of bigamy. Another 
Neillon, a Frenchman also, and a private sol- 


. . . . . | 
dier, but since a major-general in the Belgian! 


service. He had a short time before been 
hissed off the stage at Antwerp, when an actor 
at the theatre there. Like General Van- 
damme, who, when a barber’s boy at Ghent, 
had been whipped and banished for thieving, | 
and vowed never to return unless at the head | 
of an army, which he lived to accomplish; M. 
Neillon is said to have launched a similar threat 
against the audience of Antwerp, which he too 
had, perhaps, sooner than he expected, the 
means of putting in execution. The third was 
a Monsieur Kepells, once an artilleryman in 
the Dutch service, but whose chief occupation | 
had been carrying the skeleton of a whale 
round the country ——the same which was after- 
wards exhibited at Charing Cross in London, 
and from its huge dimensions acquired the title 
of ©The Prince of Wales.’ It was to these 
three eminent commanders that the opulent 
merchants of Antwerp were now compelled to 
surrender quiet possession of their town. The 
negotiation was concluded by them in utter 
ignorance, however, of the real strength of the 
insurgent army ; but when the gate was thrown 
open, and the mob rushed into the city, the 
gentleman, who was my informant, and had 
been an eye-witness of their entry, declared | 
that their appearance baffled all description. | 
They poured like a torrent of mud through the} 
gate, some with no shoes, some with but one,| 
some without hats or head-covering of any kind, | 
some few on horseback, others dragging along | 
two field-pieces with ropes, some with guns and | 
swords, others with bludgeons, but the vast) 
majority with no arms of any kind, 


‘ Viribus confisus admirandisque lacertis ! 


mandant, an alien and a foreigner; and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to attack both the citadel and 
the gun-boats, in which they had an idea that 
there was money deposited, in direct violation | 
of their specific stipulations. They assaulted | 
the hospital attached to the citadel, killed some 
four-and-twenty poor invalids, and put the rest 
to flight over the back wall into the citadel, 
when old Chassé, reluctant to give credit to the 
probability of their perfidy, believed it to be 
some mistake, and gave them twenty minutes 
toretire. But instead of following his advice, 
they attacked the arsenal in search of arms, 
upon which Chassé fired a few guns from the 
ravelin in the hope of dispersing them, and 
finally hauling down the white flag, he opened 
the whole thunder of the citadel, the forts, and 
the fleet in the harbour ; he beat the arsenal to 


One was a Monsieur Mellinet, a French ! 


was a M.| 


splendid domain ? 


ferent towers. 


the ground in a few minutes, and setting fire to! 
the great warehouses, known by the name of 
the entrepét, which was stored full of merchan- 
dise, the whole were in a few hours reduced to 
ashes and ruin. In the meantime, the shot 
and shells which were falling in the town were 
playing havoc in all directions ; the inhabitants 
fled in terror, or hid themselves in the cellars ; 
the prison canght fire and disgorged its in- 
{mates, and the whole city seemed threatened 
‘With instant destruction; till the magistrates 
jhaving succeeded in reaching the citadel, suc- 
‘ceeded in appeasing the rage of the indignant | 
commandant, and procured a renewal of the 
{truce. What a picture of the leaders, the 
jagents, and the acts of a revolution ! ” 

And with this we drop the curtain, again 
‘recommending these volumes to the popularity 
they merit. 


i 








A Summer's Day at Windsor, and a Visit to 
Eton. By Edward Jesse, Surveyor of Her 
Majesty’s Parks and Palaces, &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 151. London, 1841. 
Murray. 

Wuo that hath strolled with the author through 

Hampton Court and Palace (so much indebted 

to him for restorations and improvements) ; 

who that hath gone with him through his de- 
lightful ‘* Gleanings in Natural Llistory 5” but 


venerable George the Third, is now set apart 
for the officers of the establishment. There is 
one room which should be mentioned, as it is 
full of interest, for within it both George the 
Fourth and William the Fourth breathed their 
last. It is not only one of the most cheerful 
rooms in the Castle, but certainly one of the 
most beautiful. Before the account of tlre in- 
terior of this part of the Castle is concluded, 
the Gold-plate Room should be mentioned. 
Within it are to be found many beautiful and 
interesting cups, three of them having been 
executed by Benvenuto Cellini, and aiso much 
old and modern plate of the finest description. 
Here, also, is the celebrated Peacock covered 


| with jewels, valued at 30,000/., and the golden 


must look with anticipated pleasure to another | 


summer's day spent in his most agreeable com- 
pany, and pointing out all that is worthy of 
being seen in ‘** Windsor’s stately courts” and 
Whatever there is of art or 
nature, of painting or tree, which the visitor 
jought not to miss, is here set down and de- 
scribed with congenial spirit; and now that 
the place is brought within an easy hour of 
, London, thousands of pic-nicking Cockneys will 
every summer laud the name of Jesse, as they 
ramble with his book in their hand among the 
beauties, splendours, and curiosities of this re- 
nowned abode of iinglish sovereigns. We give 
one extract to shew how well Her Majesty’s 
Surveyor of Parks, &c. has performed his 
task :— 

** Previous to the recent alterations at the 
Castle, its greatest drawback as a royal resi- 
dence was the difficulty of access from one 
apartment to another. This has now been! 
completely surmounted by a corridor, or gallery, 
520 feet in length, being introduced along the 
south and east sides of the court, by which 
means a general communication has been opened | 


Tiger’s Head taken at Seringapatam.”’ 

We join in Mr. Jesse’s regret (p. 87) that 
the famous Chapel of St. George should be in 
a dirty and dilapidated, and even dangerous, 
condition; and we also agree with him in 
thinking that the vases and statues on the ter. 
race and garden are quite out of character with 
the Gothic architecture of the Castle, and ought 
to be restored to their old pedestals at Hampton 
Court, where they were suitably at home; but 
from his strictures on the cenotaph to the 
Princess Charlotte we utterly dissent: there 
is not a monument in England which attracts 
more of the admiration of e:lightened foreign 
travellers and artists. The historical reminis- 
cences contained in this little volume add greatly 
to the interest with which the localities and 
objects it describes must be viewed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Supplemental Volume (the Thirteenth) to the 

Works of Dr. Warburton, Bishop of Glouces- 

ter. Edited by the Rev. Francis Kilvert, M.A. 

Svo. pp. 449. London, 1841. Nichols and 

Son, 
Tris volume contains a “ Summary of the 
Argument of the Divine Legation,” and cor- 
respondence respecting that work 5 some eighty 
pages of general correspondence, including Lord 
Lyttelton, Sterne, Dr. Jortin, &c.3 miscel- 
laneous fragments on history, theology, and 
criticism ; and ten charges and sermons. Leav- 
ing the biblical and theological portions to 
readers whose pursuits may render it advisable 
to study them, we shall merely quote a couple 
of extracts from the miscellaneous parts, which 
may be thought amusing specimens of the 
learned bishop :— 

** When ——- went last to Ireland, he con. 


with the staircases and apartments in the difs|trived, in order to secure himself a safe and 


| 
| 
They instantly broke faith with the towns.} 
people, denied the right of the magistrates to| 
enter into any convention with the Dutch edm-} 


other choice specimens of vert. The collection 
of Canaletti’s paintings in this corridor is sup-! 
posed to be unequalled; and amongst the busts , 
are many of the principal personages whose 
names are celebrated in the three last reigns, 
and some of them great in history. Strangers 
are, perhaps, more struck with the first view of 
the corridor than with any other part of the 
Castle. It is impossible to give a full deserip- | 
tion of it in a book of this nature, and a de-| 
tailed account of the several works of interest 
in it would fill a volume. ‘hey were arranged! 


Fourth. 
sides alone. 


appropriate splendour, and are well worthy of the 
monarch of a great country. The ground-floor. 





Nothing can exceed the effect! easy passage, that the vane on the top of his 
of this beautiful corridor. The ceiling is richly honse should be tied down to the east point. 
adorned ; while on each side are bronzes, mar-; Do not think I tell you a flam; it is a literal 
bles, pictures, the finest cabinets, and many ; truth, 


It was, I suppose, a family charm: he 
might have learned it of his ancestors, those 
Laplanders whom King Sweno transplanted 
into the north of Ireland, to civilise the savage 
inhabitants. While this was carrying on be- 
tween him and his weathereock, Sir John Dol- 
ben was just got out of a tedious illness, and 
wanted exercise to re-establish his health. Bue 
as he was to wait for mild weather, he would 
need be carried out every day into his garden 
to see how the wind stood, Unluckily, no 
weathercock was in sight from thence but 
83 and that still pointed east. ‘The young 


under the immediate inspection of George the | ladies, his daughters, would by no means com. 
The other apartments, which have { mit him to his exercise during that inclement 
heen constructed for the use of the royal family | quarter; so he was contented to wait for a 
and household, are 369, on the east and south | change. 


But the vane, as well it might, con- 


These are all furnished with an] tinuing steady to its trust, and the weather 


growing warm, the old knight lost all patience ; 
and complaining to a friend of this discordaney 


a part of which was inhabited by the good and] between wind and weather: ‘I'll be hanged 
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(said the other) if has not been playing | spring out of this source, he earnestly recommends a 


tricks with his weathercock ; for I remember | {5 that their mutual feelings, characters, conditions, and 
being with him the morning he went away ; | necessities, may be known, and always kept in view; want 
when a workman came down-stairs, and assured would find succour, and imposture be repressed, It is an 
the doctor he had ‘ made all safe’? This set iy." Seay Yaak te Pele toe : = ‘1: 

» by swell. Pp. 200. (Glas- 
them upon inquiry; and the spell the block-|gow: M*‘Phun, London: Cotes, Edinburgh: Whyte 
head had clapped upon the vane became the jest. #41C0.)—The most snub and practical tetie om the 
and entertainment of the place.” ‘ domestic fowls that can be consulted. It is just the thing 

Dr. Parr used to be equally afraid of the , for the poultry-yard; and has something, too, about 
east wind, and his boys sometimes nailed the {™°¥ Mscens and other birds. 
i and kept him in his room for days , ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

“The heads of James I. and Charles II. ' . manana ste eee 
better than their hearts: the hearts of Charles T4£ anniversary meeting was held on Monday, 
I. and James II. better than their heads, Sif C- lemon, Bart. in the chair. The usual 
Hence the politics of the two former most T@Ports were read. It was gratifying to learn, 
successful.” from the Report of the Council, that a bill which 
Review of the Management of our Affairs in. had been previously brought into the House of 

Ching since the Opening of the Trade jn, Commons, and printed, in which it was pro- 

1834, §c. 8vo. pp. 217. London, 1841. posed to take the census according to the im- 

Smith, Elder, and Co. perfect system adopted on previous occasions, 
Tus is a very searching and stringent invest- | and by means of the same obsolete machinery, 
igation of our connexion with China, during | ¥# Withdrawn, and a new bill, in which the 
the last six changeful and eventful years. It’ principal recommendations of the Committee of 
displays a comprehensive knowledge of the the Statistical Society were adopted, was intro- 
subject in all its parts; and though evidently duced in its stead, and subsequently passed. 
| in the interests of the mercantile class, whose Encouraged by the successful result of its 

intercourse with the Celestial Empire has met Jabours in this matter, the Council turned its 
with little or no sympathy from government, ; #ttention to the question of a national ‘‘cadas~ 
every page of it is worthy the attention of the “i,” or a general survey or valuation of land 
public, were it only for the information given #"4 property throughout the kingdom. To 
and the ability displayed. janother committee also has been intrusted 

































se. Tegistration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
1841 ‘to Scotland and Ivrelarid. The Report referred 
* to other topics equally satisfactory ; and the 


Herr Teufelsdrockh. Three Books. 
cond Edition, pp. 352. London, 
Fraser. 


the year 1840, presented a more favourable 


work has not, as w agi : : : 
@ see by the magic words | talance than that for the preceding year ; the 


“second edition,” prevented the public from 
appreciating the kernel. Upon us, we confess 
it acts like the positive and negative poles in|“. tas 
es ead . | 1 sued. 
electricity, alternately attracting and repelling | reine enenaied 
4 us. But the attraction is the most powerful ; | " 
" and there is much of mind in it— genius — Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S; Charles Babbage, Esq. 
sage ; ; . ~~} F.R.S.; Right Hon. Sturges » ERS. 
though it is a wild and wandering perform- | Ee Lith; Seis Clmtinsing, tion.’ aD; 
ance. 








Council and officers for 
1841-2 were then elected; viz. :— 


| ae gd Coode, Esq.; Rev. E. W. Edgell; William Farr, 
~ er ea ee | Esq.; Right Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S.; Joseph 
THE WAVERLEY NOV ELS. j Fletcher, Esq.; Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq.;_Woronzow 
Mr. Roperr Capers of Edinburgh, who! Greig, Esq. F-R.S.; William Augustus Guy, Esq. M.D.; 
holds the copyrights of all, or nearly all, Sir} Henry Hallam, Esy. F.R.S.; James Heywood, Esq, 
% Walter Scott’s works. 1 ne i fi ) F.R.S.; Leonard Horner, Esa. F.R.S. 3 Sir Charles 
J = orks, has again stepped for-| Lemon, Bart. I'.R.S.; George C. , 
ward to meet the ceaseless public demand for ; thaniel Lister, Esq. M.D.; Right Hon. Earl Lovelace 










; 





= Fe : a | G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S.; RK. W. Rawson, Esq.: Henry 
bookselling skill, and judgment. We have at) Reeve, Esq.; Viscount Sandon, M.P.; R. 4 Slaney, 


this moment on our table * Waverley,” in aneat = ae. ; Licut.-Colonel “< F.R.S. ; 
. . 2 . eae iol . z | Tooke, Esq. F.R.S.; Major A. M. Tulloch; James Wil- 
portable foolscap octavo volume, in cloth and | son, Esq. President, Viscount Sandon, M.P. — Trea- 
} lettered, with an appropriate vignette ; and also! swer, G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 
an edition in roval octavo, double columns, | J. ae Esq. M.D.; Joseph Fletcher, Esq. ; Raw- | 
i} stitched, with the same frontispiece, by wit cana ; | 
Allan. In both these ways this splendid series | _Jn the evening the usual meeting took place, 
of the productions of his genius is to be pub-; Viscount Sandon in the chair.—The communi- | 
j lished in twenty-five monthly divisions, at 4s. , cation read was ‘A Report upon the Mortality | 
each; so that the whole will cost only five | of Lunatics in the Metropolis and Neighbour- | 
| pounds!! The issue of tens of thousands will, | hood,’ by William Farr. The persons of un-| 
no doubt, reward this ingenious plan: and we Sound mind in England amount to several | 
see it also announced that in May will com- ; thousands: they are of middle age, frequently | 
mence a similar publication of Scott’s Miscel- mothers or fathers of families, and are of all) 
laneous Prose Works; and, in ‘April, all his conditions and ranks of life. 494 lunatics 
Poetry, in a royal octavo volume, at the price of confined under the crown possess property 
one pound. In their original forms the entire | yielding an annual income of 317,154/. Men 
cost was above sixty or seventy pounds: of the highest intellectual rank, men of 
The Married Ladies’ Hand-book ; or, Young Mothers | S°™Us, have not been exempted by nature 
Guide. Pp.108. (London, Coghlan.)—One of the guides from the visitations of this disease: it stoops 
which abound in our day, and tell us how to avoid or|/to the lowest and disorders the meanest 
alleviate many ills that flesh is heir to. brai I 996 — Ra 
On the Present Condition of the Labouring Poor in Man-|¥¥Aains In 1839, the number of lunatics and 
chester, wi Hints for Improving it, by the Rev. R. Park- | dangerous idiots under confinement in Middle- 
Sd ahah, ane, 2g Haan: | sex and parts of Surrey and Kent, within the 
ham.)—A right-minded and benevolent exposition of the | Jurisdiction of the metropolitan commission, 
gorse ogee te the otmisisuation of charity and | was about 3100. From tables given, it appears 
of, Seer Justy imputes, in a great mea-/ that nearly equal numbers of men and women 


sure, to the ignorance of each other that prevails amon ; = 
all classes of the community. To remedy the evils which} are admitted at the county asylum (men, 1013; 






































Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of the consideration of the means of extending the | 


Tue lingual and metaphysical husk of this Auditors’ sheet of receipts and expenditure for | 


| liabilities of the Society at the close of the year | 
had decreased, while the amount of stock re-| 


Bowring, Esq. LL.D.; John Clendinning, Esq. M.D.; | 


Lewis, Esy.;  Na-| 


| females, 1016), but that the number of women 

resident is thirty-six per cent greater than the 
{number of men; because women remain there 
‘about six years on an average, and men nearly 
3-7 years. The men are discharged more 
rapidly than the women, both by death and 
recovery. It is observed that the annual mor- 
|tality of male and female paupers in the li- 
censed houses is twice as great as the mor- 
tality of paupers at Hanwell, and twice as great 
as the mortality of other lunatics in the licensed 
houses. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January 20th. Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, 
in the chair. — Three communications were 
read: —1. ‘On the Teeth of Species of Laby- 
rinthodon (Mastodonsaurus and Phytosawrus 
of Jaeger), from the German Keuper and the 
Sandstone of Warwick and Leamington,’ by 
Richard Owen, Esq. The true position of the 
Warwick sandstone, with reference to the 
Keuper and Bunter sandstein of the Germans, 
being considered by some geologists as not 
definitely determined, Mr. Owen, in his pre- 
liminary remarks, expresses a hope that the 
discovering at Warwick and Leamington of 
reptilian remains generically agreeing with 
those found in the Keuper of Germany, may 
afford some assistance in deciding the question. 
In his prefatory observations, Mr. Owen also 
shews that the genus phylosaurus was esta- 
blished on the casts of the sockets of the teeth 
of mastodonsaurus ; and that the latter generic 
name ought not to be retained, because it con- 
,veys the idea of a mammaloid form of tooth, 
| whereas all the teeth of the genus so designated 
are originally and for the greater part perma- 
nently cuspidate ; and because the second ele- 
ment of the word sawrzs implies a false affi- 
nity, the remains belonging not to the saurian, 
{but to the batrachian order of reptiles. He, 
therefore, proposes to substitute the generic 
lappellation, Labyrinthodon, founded on the 
structure of the teeth. The only portions of 
\the Batrachian hitherto described from the 
| German Keuper, consist of teeth, a fragment 
ofa skull, and a few imperfect vertebra ; and 
the only specimens from the Warwick sand- 
stone determined by Mr. Owen, at the time the 
/'memoir was written, consisted of teeth. In 


them, in a manner which shews his good sense, | ae Hon. Holt Mackenzie; Herman Merrivale, Fsq. ; | this paper he confines his attention, therefore, 


‘to a comparison of the dental structure of the 


Thomas | Continental and English remains. The teeth 


of the Labyrinthodon Jaégeri ( Mastodonsaurus 


Honorary Secretaries, | 7@¢geri, Von Meyer) of the Keuper are of a 


simple conical form, with numerous longitu. 
dinal striw ; and the teeth from the Warwick 
sandstone, transmitted by Dr. Lloyd for Mr. 
Owen’s examination, closely resemble them. 
These external characters being insufficient to 
prove even generic identity, the author had 
sections made, in various directions, of por- 
tions of the teeth of the German fossil for- 
warded to him by Dr. Jatéger, and of the 
English reptile, and they exhibited such de- 
cided characters, that he was enabled not 
merely to separate them from all known rep- 
tiles, but to establish a generic community of 
structure in the Continental and British re- 
mains. It was not, however, until he had 
studied these sections attentively in comparison 
with the teeth of true saurians, batrachians, 
and other animals, that he comprehended the 
principal of the singular cerebriform convolu- 
tions which pervade the dental structure of 
this remarkable reptile. The nearest resem- 
blance to it is exhibited in the base of the 
tooth of the ichthyosaurus. In this fang, ver- 
tical folds of the external layer of cement are 
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inflected inwards, at pretty regular intervals, 
around the circumference of the tooth towards 
the centre, to a distance about equal to the 
breadth of the interspaces of the influted folds ; 
and the interspaces are occupied by correspond- 
ing processes of the dentine, which radiate 
from the central mass of that substance. The 
thickness of this interblended cement and den- 
tine, surrounding the pulp cavity, is about one- 


eight of the diameter of the tooth. ‘The plan | 
and principle of the structure of the tooth of; 
the labyrinthodon are the same, but much more | 


highly complicated. The following details 


were exhibited in a transverse section taken | 
about the middle third part of a fragment of a) 
tooth of L. Jaégeri; the entire length of the| backwards from near the central pulp cavity|mass of the formation, and about 1600 feet 
tuoth having been, probably, 3} inches, and the | 


breadth at the base 1} inch. The converging 


instead of straight simple lamell, a series of 
irregular folds, increasing in complexity as 
they proceed inwards, and resembling the laby- 
rinthic anfractuosities of the surface of the 
brain : each of these converging folds is slightly 


dilated at its termination close to the pulp ca- | 


vity. Notwithstanding this singular arrange- 


ment, the ordinary laws of dental structure are | 


strictly adhered to,—-every space intercepted 
by a convolution of the folds of the cement 
being occupied by processes of dentine. With 
respect to the general external characters of 
the tooth of the labyrinthodon, Mr. Owen 
states, that the longitudinal grooves which cor- 
respond to the inflected folds of the cement 
extend from the base upwards to about three. 
fourths of the height of the tooth, decreasing 


| Labyrinthodon Jaégeri. 


|ly indebted to geology: for not the slightest! the old red sandstone. 


to the author by Dr. Lloyd, nearly resembles | ral description of the geological structure of the 
in size and form the smaller teeth of laby-| districts immediately adjacent to the shores of 
rinthodon, figured by Jaéger; and all the pe-| Waterford Haven. The formations of which 
culiarities of the labyrinthic structure of the; they consist are mountain limestone, old red 
Keuper tooth are so clearly exhibited in it, that | sandstone, schistose strata, considered to belong 
Mr. Owen considers the differences to be only | to the Silurian system, and trap rocks. The 
specific. At the upper part of the tooth is a| mountain limestone occurs only at Hook Point, 
layer of firm dentine, separated from the rest|the southernmost headland of the Wexford 
by a thin stratum of fine calligerous cells, and, | side of the haven. ‘The upper or sandstone 
until very recently, considered by the anthor to} beds of the old red system succeed to it con- 
be enamel. ‘The inflected folds are continued | formably, and contain obscure vegetable re- 
for a greater relative distance before the late- | mains; also, thin seams and nodules of anthra- 
ral inflections commence, than in the German jcite, and, occasionally, small masses of black 
species ; and the anfractuosities are fewer in copper ore. ‘These beds are underlaid by marls, 
number: some of the folds are also reflected | sandstones, and conglomerates composing the 


for a short distance before they terminate. The jthick. The formation constitutes, also, Broom 


, modifications of the complex diverging plates of | Hill, and the opposite points called Creden 
vertical folds of the external cement extend | 


close to the centre of the tooth, and present, | 


the dentine are shone hardly to exceed those of Head and Knockavelish Head ; likewise, a lit- 
a specific character ; while the composition of |tle patch north of the latter; and near the 
the dentine is stated to be the same as in the | upper extremity of the Haven, the headlands 
A transverse section adjacent to Arthurstown and at Passage. At 
through the middle of a smaller and relatively | all the first-mentioned localities, the strata 
shorter tooth from the Warwick sandstone, ex- | dip towards the south; but at the two latter, 
hibited more complicated anfractuosities, with | towards the north. The schistose strata occur 
numerous secondary and tertiary foldings, and ; between Hook Point and Broom Hill, and they 
the external layer of cement was relatively | constitute the whole of the country on both 
thicker than in the Lab. Jaégeri. The genéric sides of the haven, from Broom Hill and 
identity of the reptiles indicated by the teeth Knockavelish Head to the old red promontories 


| from the Warwick sandstones with the masto- | near Arthurstown and Passage, with the ex- 


donsaurus of the German Keuper, Mr. Owen | ception of some masses of trap near Duncannon 


| considers fully established by the accordance of | Fort and Newtown Head. The strata are, for 


their dental structure; and in conclusion he! the greater part, variously contorted, in con- 
says, if geology has in this instance derived any | sequence, Mr. Austin believes, of great iateral 
essential aid from minute anatomy, in no other | pressure ; and they are brought at several 
has the comparative anatomist been more deep- | points into unconformable juxta-position with 
Near Arthurstown 


in number as the tooth diminishes in dia-| conception could have been deduced from 4n/the dip is towards the north, at an angle of 
meter, and disappearing about half an inch | investigation, however extensive, of the teeth 


from the summit of the tooth. Each fold of 
cement penetrates less deeply as the groove 
approaches its termination; and the structure 
of the upper part of the tooth, Mr. Owen con- 
ceives, may be more simple than that of the 
lower: but he has not yet been able to extend 
his observations to it. The dentine consists of 


| plicated modifications of dental structure re- 


| 70°; 


and the overlying old red sandstone is in- 
of existing animals, of the singular and com. | 


clined in the same direction, but at an angle 
'not exceeding 30°. At Duncannon Fort, an 
vealed by these fossils. —2. * Observations rela- | impure limestone, containing trilobites, corals, 
tive to the Elevation of the Shores of Waterford | and testacea, is associated with the slates; and 


‘Haven during the Human Period, and ona little north of Newtown Head, on the oppo- 


the Geological Structure of the District,’ by |site side of the haven, some highly inclined 
Thomas Austin, Esq. From the Rock of Pas- | fossilliferous strata are visible at ebb-tide. It 


a slender, central, conical column, hollow for a} sage to Woodstown, a distance of three miles, 
certain distance from its base, and radiating | the western side of Waterford Haven presents 
outwards from its circumference a series of a nearly continuous cliff of clay and gravel, 
vertical plates, which divide into two, once or formed principally of the detritus of old red 
twice before they terminate at the periphery of! sandstone, and enclosing a hed from one to 
the tooth. Each of these diverging and dicho- | four feet thick of Cardium edule, with other ex- 
tomosing vertical plates gives off throughout its isting species of marine testacea, and a few 
course narrower vertical plates, nearly at right/ land shells. In this bed, immediately north of 
angles to the main plate, in relation to which! Newtown Head, the greater portion of a hu- 
they are generally opposite, but sometimes al-! man skeleton was found, about five feet below 
ternate. Many of the secondary plates, given|the surface of the ground, and the same dis- 


off near the centre of the tooth, also divide into ! 


two before they terminate. They partake of 
all the undulations which characterise the in- 
flected folds of the cement. About the upper 
third of the tooth, the central pulp cavity is 
reduced to a line: but fissures radiate from it, 
corresponding in number with the radiating 
plates of the dentine; and one of them is con- 


tinued along the middle of each plate, dividing | 


where it divides, and penetrating each bifurca- 
tion and process. The main fissures extend to 
within a line, or half a line, of the periphery of 
the tooth; their terminations, as well as those 
of the fissures of the lateral processes, dilating 
suddenly into subcircular, oval, or pyriform 
spaces. These spaces are centres of radiation 
of fine calcigerous tubes, which, with their 
uniting clear substance, constitute the dentine. 
The number of these tubes, also centres of 
minor ramifications, defies all calculation. Their 
diameter is the th of an inch, and the inter- 
Spaces are equal to seven diameters. A tooth 





from the sandstone of Coton End Quarry, lent 


tance above high-water mark. The valves 
of Cardium edule were equally as numerous 
there as in other parts of the bed, and 
many of them were lodged in the cavity 
of the skull. From a careful examination 
of the conditions under which the skeleton was 
found, more especially as none of the shells 
were scattered through the superincumbent 
loam, Mr. Austin is convinced the ground had 
never been disturbed for sepulture. He is con- 
sequently of opinion that the body was wasbed 
into the estuary during the accumulation of 
the shelly bed; that it was arrested in its pre- 
sent position by a curvature in the level due to 
a projecting mass of trap; and that an ele- 
vation of the country has taken place since 
the commencement of the human period. 
Patches of the shelly bed occur as far eastward 
as eight miles from the shore; and on the east- 
ern side of the haven a similar deposit exists. 
Mr. Austin, therefore, also infers that the ex- 
tent of the haven was once much greater than 
itis at present, The author then gives a gene- 





is on account of the resemblance of the organic 
remains obtained at these localities, with species 
figured in Mr. Murchison’s work, that the 
author places the schistose strata in the Silurian 
system. The trap rocks constitute the point 
on which stands Duncannon Fort; they also 
form Newtown Head; and Mr. Austin is of 
opinion that the same masses range westward 
to Tramore and Great Newtown Head, where 
they are lost in the St. George’s Channel. 
Wherever the trap appears on the surface, the 
beds are. tilted.—3. A paper, by Mr. Lyell, 
‘On the Freshwater Fishes of Mundesley, as 
determined by M. Agassiz.’ In a former me- 
moir by Mr. Lyell, on the boulder formation 
and associated freshwater deposits of Eastern 
Norfolk, tke scales and teeth of fishes procured 
from the Mundesley fluviatile beds were stated, 
on the authority of Mr. Yarrell and the Rev. 
L. Jenyns, to belong to the Esoxr lucius; toa 
trout; to acarp, probably the Cyprinus carpio ; 
and to a distinct species of Peraca. M. Agassiz, 
during his late visit to England, also examined 
the same collection of specimens, with some 
additions, and fully confirmed Mr. Jenyns’ de- 
cision with respect to the distinctness of the 
perch ; but he is of opinion that the pike is not 
the £sowx lucius ; that the carp is a species of 
Leuciscus ; and that the trout is not truly a 
trout, though belonging to the same great 
family. It is therefore evident, Mr. Lyell ob- 
serves, that these remains must be assigned to 
undescribed freshwater fishes; but that they 
form part of an ichtbyological fauna, more 
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modern, and more nearly resembling the recent, | Society available. The following officers a tion between animals and plants, by making 
than any other with which M. Agassiz is ac-/elected to compose the Council for the session better known the organic systems which are 
quainted in a fossil state. Mr. Lyell found | 1841-42. President, the Right Hon. Lord | wanting in the latter. 
similar remains at Runton, near Cromer, where| Robert Grosvenor, M.P. Vice-Presidents, Dr. | 16. The complicate organisation of micro. 
they are associated, as at Mundesley, with Wg F.G.S.; Dr. M‘Intyre, F.L.S.! scopic animalcules is alone sufficient to over- 
water testacea, all of existing species, including} M.B.S. &c. Treasurer, J. W. G. Gutch,) turn the speculations, or badly-made observa. 
the Paludina minuta, formerly supposed to be| Esq. M.R.C.S. F.U.S. &c. Secretaries, W.| tions, which have attributed them to the spon. 
extinct, but lately proved by Mr. Morris to be} H. White, Esq. M.B.S. V.P.U.S. &c.; J.{ taneous generation of rude matter. 
identical with the P. marginata of Michaud, a; Green, Esq. M.B.S. M.U.S. &c. Foreign! . 
recent species living in France. It is possible, | Secretary, J. Reynolds, Esq. M.B.S. M.U.S. | ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
therefore, Mr. Lyell says, that these unknown |&c. Other Members of the Council, H. W.| In our last we mentioned the progress onward 
fishes may exist in the lakes or rivers of the; Bailey, Esq. M.R.C.S.; W. Bateman Byng, | ot Captain Ross, with the Erebus and Terror; 
northern parts of Europe or America, more | Esq. F.R.A.S. &c.; Samuel Luck Kent, Esq.| discovery ships. Having, on their departure, 
especially as M. Agassiz is at present unac-/F.G.S. &c.; Dr. Lee, F.R.S. F.R.A.S. &c.; givena full account of their proposed route and 
quainted with the freshwater fishes of Norway, ; Lieutenant Morrison, R.N.; Henry Phillips, objects, we need here only repeat what the 
Sweden, Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, and) Esq. ; Capt. Sir John Ross, R.N. C.B. K.C.S. | newspapers state respecting their steady fulfil. 
Canada; and, in conclusion, the author adds, F.R.S. &c.; W. J. Simmonite, Esq. M.U.S. ;; ment of the undertaking as far as they have 
it seems natural to look northward for types J. G. Tatem, Esy gone. The observatories have been established 
analogous to the Mundesley fishes, because the | aie jat St. Helena and the Cape. At Kerguelen 
beds in which they occur were deposited con-, 4 Summary of Conclusions drawn from Facts, | Land and Sabrina Land, magnetic observations 
temporaneously with the drift accumulated by observed by Professor Ehrenberg on Infu- | of great interest, and confirmatory of Captain 
the agency of floating ice. soria. (Die Infusion’s-thierchen, &c. Leipsig, ; Ross and Major Sabine’s theory of the position 
1839.) Translated from the Bibliotheque of the south magneti¢ pole, have heen made; 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. | Universelle de Genéve,” for February 1841. | #24 in August the Expedition arrived at Ho- 
Frivay, Feb. 12.—Mr. Williams ‘On the J. T'1& greater number of microscopic animal. | bart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, where Cap- 
Origin and Progress of Coinage.’ The causes cules are endowed with a complicated organ. | a! Ross shook by the hand his old friend and 
which led to the invention of coinage, and the isation. ; fellow-voyager, Sir John Franklin. The latest 
perfection to which it attained, among the 2. They form, according to their structure, |Co™munication is of October 26th, when they 
Greeks ; its state and peculiarities among the two distinct classes. were about to sail on their ultimate destination. 
Romans ; the decline of the art, and its reno-| 3. Their geographical distribution follows | Our readers will remember that Captain Ross 
vation in modern times, were the three sections the same laws as that of other animals. ;expected to sail from Hobart Town about 
of the illustration. Mr. Williams treated his| 4. They give to large masses of water par- | November 1840, so that he has up to the 
subject con amore, and evinced much study and ticular colours, and are the cause, by the light | latest date completely fulfilled his purpose, 
research. An extensive collection of coins and | they emit, of a peculiar phosphorescence in the His course would then be as directly south 
medals, from the earliest to the modern time, sea. as possibile; as the magnetic pole is looked for 
exhibited the several stages and changes in the’ 5. They form often, by accumulation in the hetween 140° and 160° east long., and between 
art. Amongst them were prominent the heanty living state, a kind of earthy animated mass ; 65° and 72° lat. The touching at Sabrina Land 





of the Greek heads and emblems, and the and as 41,000,000 can be counted in a square (after the excellent observations at Kerguelen 
highly-finished works, equal to the ancient! inch of matter, their absolute number is doubt- Land, so remote and equi-distant from the two 


Greek, of Wyon and others of the present day. less greater than that of all other animals put Continents of Africa and Australia.) would 
Also, but for the opposite quality, the Swedish together: perhaps even they exceed in col- enable’ our gallant and_ perfectly informed 
two-dollar piece, the current money of that lective volume that of other animated beings, Countryman to test the theory of the conver- 
country in the early part of the eighteenth) 6. They possess the most considerable gency of the magnetic lines to the point indi- 
century—a plate of copper nearly six inches generative power in organic nature, a single cated; and it may also be remembered that 
square, and more than the eighth of an inch in! individual being able in a few hours to produce When this grand problem has been solved, 
thickness. several millions of beings like itself. he intends to winter still nearer to the pole (as 
Sas 7. The animalenles, by reason of their | high, at least, as Weddell reached on the oppo- 
METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. |silicions coverings, constitute earths, stones, |Site side), and then return to Van Dieman’s 
(Anniversary Meeting.) and rocks; their material serves to make Wand with the result of his discoveries. 
Dr. M‘Inrynre, Vice-president, in the chair. glass, floating bricks, as prepared by the) ————— 
—After the usual preliminary matters of the ancients, polishing earths (whiting, ochre, &c.), | PARIS LETTER. 
Meeting had been disposed of, the Secretary | compost, alimentary earths, as the farinaceous | March 18, 1841, 
read the Annnal Report; which commenced by fossil of the north, which is taken into the| Academy of Sciences. Sitting of March 8.— 
stating the pleasure the Council felt, on taking, stomach harmlessly. They are hurtful some-| M. Boutigny, who had on several previous 
a retrospect of the past year, in announcing times, rendering water impure, killing fish in, occasions submitted observations to the Aca- 
that a more abundant supply of meteorological ponds, and causing miasma; it is not how-|demy on the experiment of letting drops of 
tables, diagrams, and essays, had been sup- ever shewn, although pretended, that to them ; liquid fall on heated metallic plates (the conse- 
plied by members than in former years, which plague, cholera, and other contagious diseases quence of which was that the liquid drop formed 
bore ample testimony that the science of me-| may be attributed. itself into a spheroid, without an increase of 
teorology was rapidly on the advance. The > 8. Animaleules never appear to sleep; so far, | temperature, and remained in that state for 
number of members admitted during the last at least, as it is possible to determine. | some time before becoming vaporised), now pre- 
session had fallen short of the number in pre-| 9. They exist in man and animals. ; sented a memoir, in which the results of his 
vious years, but this deficiency was counter-;| 10. hey are themselves tormented with | observations were regularly drawn up and enun- 
balanced by every new member beihg a sound | parasites, and with smaller animalcules which ciated. In this paper he endeavoured to shew, 
meteorologist. Great additions were also stated live in their interior; and these again with other | 1. That there exists a fourth physical state of 
as having been made to the library, and_ parasites, which have been observed. | bodies, which he proposed to call the spheroidal 
especially from the most important scientific! 11, They are in general affected by external state; 2. That the equilibrium of heat does not 
bodies, both in Europe and America, as’ agents almost as animals of a higher order. | exist for bodies in this state; 3. That the equi- 
well as from resident members. There ap-| 12. Microscopic animalcules are extremely | librium of tension does not exist for them; 4. 
peared on the balance sheet of the Trea-|light, they are taken up by the least current of | That bodies in a spheroidal state do not touch 
surer some arrears of subscription, —a_ cir-|air and are conveyed in the atmosphere. the incandescent surfaces; 5. That they can 
cumstance which the Council hoped would not| 13. It is possible to refer to precise organic | pass from the solid to the spheroidal state with- 
have to appear in any future Reports. The laws the constant and remarkable changes of| out previously going through the liquid state ; 
Society is, however, prospering, having pub-| form some of the animalcules present. 6. That the law of passage from the solid to 
lished synoptic tables of the papers, &c. now! 14. Their organisation is comparatively | the spheroidal state is very different from that 
in its possession, and has appointed the second | powerful ; for example, the strength of their | of the passage from the solid to the liquid state; 
and third Tuesdays in each month, from 6 to} teeth and masticatory process: they have also | and, 7. That the primary cause of this spheroid- 
8 v.m., for members to have free admission to} the faculty of feeling like other animals. al state is unknown, and that, for the present, 
the originals, &e., as well as the library: a} 15. The examination of these microscopic| it must be considered as one of the properties 
step which at once renders the propetty of the} beings has defined most accurately the distinc-| of matter. M. Boutigny requested that a com. 
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mittee might be appointed to report on his me- | 
moir; and Messrs. Arago, Pelouze, and Babinet, | 
were named by the Academy. | 

M. Arago shewed to the Academy an ancient | 
astrolabe, which was believed to have been made | 
in 1541 for Francis I. It was said to have sub. | 
sequently belonged to M. Lemonnier, who had 
got it from the cabinet of the Prince de Conti ; 
and if so, it had been shewn to the Academy in 
1771, and had, indeed, been described and en- 
graved in the Mémoires for that year. The object 
of the perpetual Secretary in now shewing it again | 
was to call the attention of the members to the! 
fact, that the person who had made it, believed 
to be Bellarmatus, had marked two lines at 
right angles with each other, tending to shew 
the magnetic deviation at the period of its con- | 
struction was from 7° to 8° to the east of the 
north. M. Arago, however, doubted that this 
was the same instrument as Lemonnier’s. 

M.F. Choron contributed a paper ‘On certain 
Methods of detecting Arsenic in Animal Sub- 
stances.’ — M. Degouzé announced, by letter 
to the Academy, that being charged with the 
boring of Artesian wells in the department of 
the Bas Rhin, he had recently made one of 


| Normandy,” in 6 vols. 8vo. 


at Brussels contains an able paper on a oe took place in the Castle of St. Andrew’s, 
medieval architecture of Belgium, with nu-|a.p. 1547, nearly three hundred years ago. 
merous plates of the monuments as they now| To say that this picture is worthy to be a com- 
stand.—The last bulletin of the Société de! panion to David Wilkie’s is paying it the high- 
I'Histoire de France states that M. Floquet, | est compliment we could devise, and yet we can 
Head-registrar of the Royal Court of Rouen, is | pay it with truth. It is not, indeed, so admir- 
occupied on a ‘ History of the Parliament of able as a painting ; but still it is full of merit 
This valuable | even in that respect, and the whole representa- 
work will be full of documents of high interest, tion is very skilful and interesting. There’ are 
both to French and English historians. Two!about thirty figures, individually well con- 
volumes have already appeared from the press ceived, and grouped with excellent judgment 
of Frere at Ronen.--M. Canel has published | and effect. Knox, in a commanding yet per- 
a “ Memoir on the States of Normandy.”—M. | suasive attitude, is administering the cup to 
Fontenelle de Ja Vaudoré has published the Barbara and Liillias, two daughters of Lord 
first volume of ‘The Historical Archives of Ruthven, the former atterwards Lady Grey of 
Lower Poitou,” a work ‘full of enrious details Kinfauns, and the latter, at the time, wife of 
of the religious wars in that district.—A quar-| David, the second Lord Drummond, who, in 
terly historical review, called the ‘* Revue An- armour, is bent over a table at the back of her 
glo-Francaise,” is published by this gentleman | chair. Other remarkable persons are en- 
at Poitiers. |gaged in various ways, and chiefly contri- 

We have just walked, or rather pushed, |buting to the main action, Among these 
through the Louvre, to see the annual modern | are John Rough, the colleague of Knox and 
exhibition which opened yesterday. As far as} the Smithfield martyr, the Earl of Glencairn, 
can be judged from such a hasty glance, it is | Lord Ruthven, Sir James Balfour, Sir Da- 
not so good as that of last year; which, again, | vid Lindsay, Norman Leslie, Sir James San- 
was a falling off of about fifty per cent below |dilands, Kirkaldy of Grange, and other early 


about seventy feet, but had obtained a jet of that of 1839. The great names are nearly all reformers, together with female portions of 


water copiously charged with the finest petro-! absent; and there is nothing in the Gallery | their families. 


There is much grace, dig- 


leam. This mineral substance came up in, @ faire sensation. We hasten, however, to say, |nity, and beauty, in the composition ; and 


Sy 


such quantities that it was collected and, that Mr. Healey has some portraits in the col- | the fair forms of Scotland are judiciously min- 
applied with great advantage to ceconomical lection which shew much progress, and, as far {gled and contrasted with her stern warriors 


purposes. 


| can be judged of pictures placed very high, and and enthusiastic preachers. 


Altogether, the 


M. Arago announced to the Academy that | quite impossible to be examined as they ought. | treatment of this striking and memorable act 
the scoop of M. Mulot’s borer in the well of Gre- | 
nelle had been got into that part of the bore | 
which was bound with iron tubes, so that its 
speedy extraction might be looked for. 

Since this sitting of the Academy, M. Mulot | 
has entirely drawn up and removed the whole 


of his boring apparatus withont accident ; and 
the result has been a total increase of 300 litres | 
of water per minnte. Some fragments of pla. | 
giostoma have been brought up by the borers, | 
as well as sharks’ teeth from the chalk; but, 
with this exception, and with that of a few! 
infusoria, no fossils have been got up in a per-| 
fect state from any beds under the alluvial soil. 
Notwithstanding this, the workmen at the abat- 
doir sell to the credulous all kinds of curiosities 
from the well,—large bones, lumps of coal, | 
vegetables, &c. Every body, too, who goes| 
buys a bottle of the water. The water now | 


| 


rushes out of the mouth of the bore with sur- | 
prising force ; and a pipe having been raised a | 
little way from the ground, it falls like a large 
umbrella with great noise and in a clond of; 
steam. The effect is very remarkable. The! 
Municipal Council of Paris have rewarded M. | 
Mulot in the most handsome manner :—they | 


have paid him all his losses by his contract: 


(about 40,000 francs) ; they have settled a pen- | 


sion of 3000 francs on him for life, with rever- | 
sion of 1500 francs per annum to his wife; to 
his son they have given 5000 frances ; to each of | 
the workmen, 100 francs; and to one of the) 
men who had his leg broken during the opera. | 
tions, 2000 francs. This liberal conduct re-! 
flects great credit on the city. The Council | 
have also voted 3000 francs towards the ex. | 
penses of publishing a scientific account of all! 
the operations, and have confided this task to} 
M. Arago. It is a curious thing to reflect that | 
the bottom ofthe bore is 1200 feet lower than | 
the level of the sea at the mouth of the Seine. 
Books.—M. Ottfried Miiller’s ** Manual of | 
Archeology” has been translated from German 
into French, and will form an invaluable hand- 
book for French antiquaries. It has 700 il- 
lustrations.—-The last volume of the Prize 
Memoirs of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 


such as are likely to do him credit. Messrs, 
Wyld and Barker, two resident British artists, 
with Mr. Callow the aquarellist, come out this 
year with great éclat. ‘Lhe statistical results 
of the Catalogue are as follows :—Paintings 
and drawings, 2032; sculpture, 90; architec- 
ture, 25; engravings, 1133 lithographs, 33. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorpD, March 11.—The following degrees were con- 

ferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. T. B. Fooks, late Fellow 
of New College. 

Masters: of Arts. — Rev. M. W. W. Russell, Christ 
Church; Rev. E. Elton, Balliol College; Rev. H. A. 
Tyndale, Rev. J. Rusbridger, Wadham College; Rev. 
J. $. Austin, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Rev. W. S. Burd, Christ Church; 
C. M. Lushington, Oriel College; E. Warner, Wadham 
College. 

CampripGr, March 10th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in the Civil Law.—Rev. C. Morse, Queen's Col- 
lege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—¥. J. Pidgley, St. Peter’s College; 
. Thompson, Queen’s College; N. Smith, Trinity Col- 
ege. 

The Rev. C. P. Burney, D.D. of Merton College, H. 
H. Baber, M.A. of St. Mary Hall, and R. W. Smith, M.A. 
of Jesus College, Oxford, were admitted ad enndem of this 
university. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. — Geographical, 9 p.m.; British Architects, 


|8Pp.y 


Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8) p.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, § p.m.; Architectural, 8 P.M. ; Botanic, 8 P.M. 

Wednesxday.—Society of Arts, 7} r.m.; Geological, 8} 
P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8) P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 rp.m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} r.M. 

Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 p.m, 3; Mathema- 
tical, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
HISTORICAL PICTURE: JOUN KNOX, ETC. 
We have much satisfaction in noticing a fine 
historical effort by Mr. W. Bonnar, R.S.A., 
now on view, previons to being engraved in line 
by Ryall, at Messrs, Hodgson and Graves. 
The subject is John Knox administering the 
first Protestant sacrament in Scotland, which 


does high honour to Mr. Bonnar and the north. 
jern arts; and will, in our opinion, make an 
engraving of national value and universal 
|popular acceptation. We do not venture to 
|criticise the work as a painting, but would 
|suggest two or three minor points, viz. the 
|toning down of the lady’s head and coiffeur 
|(blue) on the extreme right, a little attention 
to the drawing of Sir James Sandilands’ hand 
on the table, and something to impart a more 
certain expression and meaning (religious awe 
and mental prayer) to the recumbent posture 
of Lord Drummond: as it is, we need the 
catalogue to tell us what the countenance and 
attitude should more distinctly tell. 

SPANISH AND VENETIAN PICTURES. 

A RATHER choice selection from these schools 
has been exhibited during the week in Pall 
Mall. Among the most important works is 
“ The Promise of Isaac,” attributed to Murillo, 
and containing many passages worthy of that 
master. ‘* The Conception” is another beau- 
tiful piece by the same artist, in his earlier 
manner ; and several landscapes from his hand 
are most simple, natural, and charming. A 
sketch of ** The Flight into Egypt ” also claims 
our notice, as a delightful composition, founded 
on individual truth, but combined with ex. 
quisite art. The hovering angels are very ex- 
pressive; and a group of trees admirably 
adapted not only to please by its own grace, 
but to throw the principal figures into a fine 
position in the picture. From Venice are six 
of the twelve Cesars of Titian,* and noble por- 
traits they are. They probably left England 
when the collection of Charles I. was dispersed ; 
and Walpole cites an entry in the Catalogue 
as follows :——‘* Order of the Commons, March 
23, 1649. Twelve Emperors, by Titian; Ap- 
praised at, and Sold for, 12001.” These six, 
we are told, had found their way to America 3 
what has become of their companions is un- 
known. Julius Cesar, Tiberius, Caligula, 

* He is statedl to have painted two sets, one of which 
passed into the possession of Philip IL, and the Man- 


tuan into that of the unfortunate Charles, by, it is ru- 
moured, the advice of Rubens. 
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Otho, Claudius, and Galba, are here ; and it is{stored, it would have been recorded in like Magy oo es by H. Taylor, Esq.—F. 
? . 2 a "1 } er . a stone, sOT€ - Egerton, PF, 

a curious circumstance, that whilst one of/manner, and with all particulars. It would | Morning, on the Meadows of Sturry, — ‘Thomas S, 

them, Galba, bears a considerable resemblance | seem, however, that another Laocoon group, a/ Cooper. W. Bennett, Esq. 


to the Duke of Wellington, another, Tiberius, | copy of the antique, had existed, of which the} nai 


is a striking likeness of Napoleon Buonaparte.| head at Naples and Ligorio’s fragments were NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A female portrait, by Paridis Bordone, is the | component parts. Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
sweetest and most highly-finished production | Ages. Part X. London, Pickering. 


we have seen of his pencil. A few other pieces | _ BRITISH INSTITUTION. _ | Tuts valuable antiquarian publication seems to 
are well worthy the attention of connoisseurs. THERE is one matter connected with the exhi- | acquire more and more value as it goes on, and 
eens | bition of our native arts to which it always its subjects accumulate. ** Pope Pius IV.,” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. gives us pleasure to attend. We allude to the| near the end of the fifteenth century, painted 
WE have just returned from witnessing the] patronage afforded by the purchase of the works | by P. della Francesca, and now in the Vatican ; 
experiment of portrait-taking by Mr. Wolcott’s | exhibited,—-proofs at once of merit and dis-|a very curious ring; a monstrance (used to 
patent reflecting apparatus at the Polytechnic | crimination, of a willingness to encourage and hold the host); two ladies playing on the harp 
Institution ; and have been both delighted and reward exertion, and a stimulus to those who! and hand-organ, about the beginning of the 
astonished by its ingenuity and accuracy. It|may, in the first instance, be less fortunate, | fourteenth century ; some beautiful and charac- 
is truly magical, the performance of a few} still to cultivate their talents, and look for a/ teristic costumes exhibited in initial letters; a 
moments, most simple, and most scientific. A better chance in the hard-fought field. The) unique cup belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
miniature plate of silver is scrupulously cleaned, | following pictures have been sold, and we trust) pany; and remarkable representations of the 
and prepared with iodine. It is then put into! many more will be before the Gallery is closed. | seasons from July to December, not very unlike 
a box, and the sitter’s face reflected upon it,| We shall be happy to set the good example; the oldest Egyptian pictures of the same sub- 
the head being fixed by supports in an easy and | before the eyes of an approving public :— | jects, enrich this part. It must be to the en- 
well-contrived chair; and this is the whole ,, The Retum from Christening.—F. Goodall. W. Wells, tire satisfaction of the possessors of the work. 
trouble! The plate is taken out, submitted to! “fon Quixote giving Advice to Sancho.—J. Gilbert. W. : ——— mee 
the vapour of mercury, washed in hypo-sul-) Wells, Esq. : . ie ; ' Lessons on Colour, being an Exemplification 
phate of soda, and dried—and there is a 00s | age eerenaee Ne cme Blage receiving Relief from the; of the Principles described in Colour as a 
E a 2 .—W. Simson, W. Wells, Esq. } . y ° ae i res 
fect likeness, ready to be enclosed in a frame, | Mount St, Michel Peasants returning to Pontororon.— Means of Art eases Applied to Representa 
covered with glass, and kept, we presume, for *&. Cooke. Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G. _| tions of N ature. By Frank Howard, au- 
any length of time. It is really a beautiful ont get ng hy i ns ae Cc. Beet ~The Sketcher’s Manual,” ‘“ The 
extraordinary performance, and, we were told, Sketch for a Pictune : Slave Market, Cairo.—J. Miller. Science of Drawing,” &c. Parts I. II. 


} 
| 
a ‘ P A | C, Baring Wall, Esq. M.P. and III. London, Thomas ; Ackermann and 
sive ld be executed for about a seater ase = I Buonaparte in the Prison of Nice, 1794.—E. M. Ward. C , ? 
guinea: it is worth that sum to see it done. Duke of Wellington. Oo prey 
Curr, Both, Raysdael, and Titian, supply the 


_ — Baptism: Interior of St. Gilles, Caen.—F. Goodall. Sir 

is — row er, nae a nine tinted subjects of which these Parts con- 
Tis question has created much interest on! Egerton. MP. aad and instructively lead the beginners and 
the Continent; and we abridge the following | _ Sketch from Nature.—F. R, Lee, R.A. J.Sheepshanks, | students in art to discern and appreciate the 
from the ‘Semaphore’ of Marseilles: — M. | we: View in Derbyshire. — Mrs, Arnold. Lord Francis different styles of colour which have raised dis- 
Paul Autran, Perpetual Secretary of the Aca- | Egerton, M.P. 2 ie. _ tinguished artists and schools to an eminence 
demy at Marseilles, observes, that the yroup of, , tom the Parable of the Ten Virgins.—W. Etty, mes acknowledged by all the world. As Reynolds 


H wae os ° i tT ost. Jor 5 ster 
the Laocoon was discovered by Felix de Fredi, | A Gitl Reali? W. King. _F:. Bell, Esq. declared the use of the old masters to be to 
at Rome, in 1506, under the pontificate of , Head of a Mahommedan.—W, Etty, uA. T. S. teach their successors to see nature through 
Julius IL, on the Esquiline Mount, among the | Cooper, Esq. their experience of the best mode of represent- 


> > a ; | Arming for Battle.—F. Newenham. H. Farrer, Esq. 
ruins of the Palace of Titus. It excited the Waiting for an Answer.—J. C. Horsley. J. Sheep- 


| ing her, so does our able and accomplished con- 
greatest enthusiasm. Pliny the elder had | shanks, Esq. 


temporary endeavour to place these lights in 


* ° | A Street Scene in Cairo.—D. Roberts, R.A. H , adv for . ey t 
spoken of it* as preferable to every other work | Horses Returning from Plough.—J, F. Herring. Sir the most ready nage ae — de sed that 
of painting and sculpture, and given the names | Benjamin Smith, we easily converse with Nature under more 


of the three great Rhodian sculptors by whom! , fn in he Kingdom of Naples. —W. L. Leitch,| aspects than one ; always reserving her in her 
° : . , J. Shepparc Sqe eee: EY . : » Jas instructor. 
it was executed.+ M. Angelo and Raphael | Terrace of the Capuchin Convent at Torrento.—T. | age truth as ae on — best segpunies so 
expressed their admiration of it; and since! Uwins. J. Hall, Esq. The work is excellently calculated to promote 

the ends in view; and even to copy it 


then the opinion of its merits has increased Bay of Naples : Morning.—T.. Uwins, R.A. 

rs Eagle and Black Cock in a Highland Glen.—F, R. Le P Sasealee servic , r 
and become general. _ Lessing, Heyne, Du Bos, | RAS W. Wells, Esq. ne aie would be of invaluable service to youthful 
Raphael, Mengs, Winckelmann, Millin, andj Mg | with Wild Duck, &e.—F. R. Lee, R.A. W.; aspirants. ren ae 
Visconti, are among those who have written) "Savage y 


. 2 Falstaff Thrown into the Thames.—F. Goodall. oo ’ ‘“ Dare VW 
upon and eulogised it. In the sixteenth cen-| Sloop Shortening Sail.—G. W. Butland. W. Durnford, Heath's Waverley Gallery. Part XI. 


a ape 35 Tilt < Jogue. 
tury, Perro Ligorio (whose MSS. are preserved | Fs4- on , London, Tilt and Bogu = 
in ihe Vatican) tot an omnes of parts of | svening.—H. Bright. F. Chittenden, Esq. |Crara Mownray, by F. P. Stephanoff, is 


1 Cottage Scene in Sussex.—H. J. Boddington. F. Chit- ee PCS ’ Tell” Lz 
feet and serpents found in his time on the site| tenden, Esq. . the ornament of ‘St. Ronan’s Well ;” Lady 


of the baths of Titus, which he held to be more! , Scheveling Pink Getting off Shore—E. W. Cooke.! A. Berkeley, by W. Drummond, of * Castle 
: pigs ey Lord Northwick. Dangerous ;” and Julia Mannering, by J. Hay- 

ancient and finer than the actual group; re-| “A Child in the Bath.—P, Park. J. Clow, Esq. agape) San Ge coe seen 

futing whom, Winckelmann mentions a muti-| A Blacksmith’s Shop.—T. Creswick. J. Clow, Esq, | ter, of “Guy Mannering. Specie 4 


s . A) i bs) — £ Jre i . i VICK, y % i i a S. re! ily a yi . 
lated head resembling the Laocoon, discovered neg = ae cg — very charming ideas, and prettily executed 





n ; “ Tew * q H nat « 
behind the Palace Farnese, carried thence with Evening.—John Wilson. Lord Northwick. _ ee — a -_ — Seuntein — 
other remains to Naples, and which might be-| 3,Calm Morning.—J. ee ee _ fair J ii + aap penetonagie de p9 8 nit 5 

3 me aR ag coe ig y ; —Charles a. air Julia is a very natural a ewite 
long to the feet and serpents of Ligorio. Bais- The Seven Mountains, from Bon.—R. H. itilditch. | a - on piemeanieies. i . 6 
sard also speaks of a head which he saw in the j Colonel Wylde. creature. 





Palace Maffei. It is probable that these were | yAmalfi, Coast of Salerno.—G. E, Hering. Colonel 


identical, or,if two, that the Dug d’Aremberg’s| Flash: a Study.—S. Pearce, Lady H. Williams. BIOGRAPHY. 
head at Brussels is one of them; and the con- ‘ Burning Vraic, Jersey—E. W. Cooke. C. W. Packe, | FRANCIS BRAMAH, EsQ. 
on, ° . 13q- ° . : 
Jecture far more likely than that which calls in Cattle Returning: Evening.—John Wilson, jun. E.B.| A FORTNIGHT ago, in reporting the Anni- 
question a statue which Europe has acknow- | Stevenson, Esq. ‘ versary Meeting of the Institution of Civil 
ledged for 300 years. We nowhere read that} Stset.—William Welfert. Engineers did i ] j 

: er as ‘ Th ayve—C. ky. ) ‘5 ingineets, we did not mix up the note of 
the Laocoon was discovered without a head; pact Ray. Beachy. J. nee ~~ 4 


: ; : : La Maitresse.—C. Brocky. mourning fdr individual members lost with 
only of the want of the right arm of the father, “ame on the Sussex Coast: Morning.—W. Shaycr. T.| the pean of gratulation on the general pros- 
and two arms of the children. The former} Miller, Esq. ; ‘ erity of the Society. The name above giver 

‘sag 4 2 . Cain.—W. Measor. G. Louis, Esq. perity - ee) i ’ 
Me. os i pone = by Gio Angelo poe Lance. — Robertson, Esq. however, is mentioned with regret and honour 
Montorsoli, and the latter by Augustin Coro- n Interior.—G, Lance. — Robertson, Esq. ‘ : - 2 . . 

acchini. of Pistoiz If tl ‘4 a e at Her Majesty’s Ship Howe, getting under Weigh.—G. | 1 the Proceedings ; and the memory of former 
macchini, of Pistoia. the head had been re-} w, Butiand. “J. S. Christian, Esq. days, even independently of the worth of the 


1 
- The Wreck.—G. W. Butland. J. S, Christian, Esq. | subj induces us to devote a portion of our 
* It has been questioned if this be the same group men- Still Life—E. Bell. — Kent, Esc : . —* perdi — } 


tioned by Pliny. French Herring Boat entering Havre de GraceE. W. | Page to the tribute ~ deservedly paid ee Sam 
{ Agesander, Apollodorus, and Athenodorus, Cooke, H. Gutten, Esq. truly estimable in public and in private life. 
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“ Francis Bramah (says the Report of the} perhaps, be worthy of remark, that the late 
Council) was the second son of the late Mr.| Tory attorney-general, Sir F. Pollock ; the 
Joseph Bramah, whose numerous inventions, | present Whig solicitor-general, Sir ‘Thomas 
perfection of workmanship, and genius in the) Wylde; the eminent Queen’s. counsel, Mr. 
mechanical arts, have rendered his name so| David Pollock; Mr. Archer Wylde, sheriff of 
widely and justly celebrated. ‘The opportuni-| London; and others cut off in the midst of, 
ties alforded to the son were ardently embraced | not unhonoured careers, were (with the Bra- 
by a mind of no ordinary powers, deeply im. | mahs) its youthful and emulous constituency. 
bued with the love of knowledge. Although | We may observe, that the destinies which have 
his attention was in early youth more par-| awaited them are, in our opinion, very distinct 





** The proposal was eagerly embraced by Mr. 
Dunkerton, and met with the most hearty con. 
currence of the farmers of that locality ; and it 
is a gratifying fact to know, that all shades of 
political feeling were merged in an union of 
zeal and anxiety to evince respect to her most 
gracious majesty.” 

Chartism, Liberalism, Owenism, Whiggism, 
Toryism, Conservatism, Radicalism, Socialism, 
Puseyism, Protestantism, Catholicism, Schism, 


ticularly directed to branches of minute mecha- 

nical construction, his acquaintance with the, 
principal departments of professional know. 
ledge and general science was very extensive. 
His attachment to the arts and to science was 
deep and sincere, and among many proofs of 
this may be particularly mentioned the valuable 
and essential services which he rendered to your 
late honorary member, Thomas Tredgold, both 
in his professional pursuits and in the pro. 
secution and verification of his theories and 
calculations. © Mr. Bramah being profession. | 





ally engaged at Buckingham Palace, in con- | 


° ae | 
nection with some other engineers, difference in | 


opinion existed and discussion arose as to the} 
true principle upon which the strength of cast-| 


| 


proofs of the benefits to be derived from such | and all other isms, combined and merged into 
social cultivation of the faculties in the begin-|one strong feeling of Norrisism and Dunker- 
ning of our worldly race! Would that we}tonism, leading to the lacteous quint-essence 
could lay somewhat more of the flattering of West Pennardism :— 

unction upon our own uncertain way; but all| ‘* Preparations on the most extensive scale 
we can do is to express a trust that our erratic) were accordingly made, and on the 28th of 
paths of letters have not shewn that these hours | June, 1839 (the first anniversary of the Queen’s 
of lesson were entirely mispent, and the regards , coronation), the wives and daughters of the 
of that pleasant era without their due influence | subscribers to the Royal Cheese assembled at 
on the struggle of future years ! | the house of Mr. George Nash, with one meal’s 
{milk from 737 cows, being the whole num. 
‘ber of milch kine kept in the parish; they 
|amounted in number to nearly fifty, and after 





SKETCHES. 
THE WONDERFUL ROYAL CHEESE. 


| A Brief Account of the Origin and Making of|the most active labours from six o’clock in 


the Royal West Pennard Cheese, most gra-| the morning until six in the evening, the Royal 
ciously accepted by Her Majesty, and by| Cheese was made. Our agricultural readers 


iron beams to resist stress and flexure ought to | 
be estimated ; and with the view of verifying! ited to the Public. Pp. 11. Chelsea, 1841. 
the principles laid down by Tredgold, he insti- | Morley and Alderson. 

tuted a very extended series of experiments,| WE love to take up a great subject, to handle 
on the deflection and strength of cast-iron) it, to turn it over and over, and to investigate 
beams. ‘These he presented to the Institution, | the fact if Mite be right, as in the portentous 
and they are published in the second volume of| concatenation before us. Thus we feel the im- 
your ‘ Transactions.’ Several important works | portance of the matter suggested by the above 
were executed under his direction, among which! heading ; we feel that we have to speak of a 
the iron work of the Waterloo Gallery at) mighty work, and we approach it with all the 
Windsor Castle,—the cranes, the lock-gates,| deference and calm deliberation it so justly 
and their requisite machinery, at the St, Kathe-| commands from every British subject, and par- 
rine’s Docks,—and the massive gates at Con-| ticularly from every native of Wales, whose 
stitution Hill and Buckingham Palace, may be} cuisine and cooks, it has wittily been asserted, 
particularly mentioned. Myr. Bramah was an} were limited to this comestible, though im. | 
early and deeply-attached member of this Insti-| properly called (from a Celtic corruption) Rab- 
tution; his constant attendance at the meet-! bit; — 

ings, the information which he communicated,| ‘* The intense anxiety (the author truly tells: 


her express Permission allowed to be exhi- 





will best understand the extent of these ex- 
ertions, when we: say that upwards of twenty 
hogsheads of milk were converted into curd.” 
Like our friend W. Ainsworth’s scientific 
journey to Kurdistan; and surely it must have 
been a white sight to see these fifty matrons 
and maidens, not all forlorn, who had milked 
their 737 cows, with or without crumpled horn, 
and were now engaged squeezing the whey 
from the curd, and tumbling the mass into the 
immense vat constructed to receive it. This 
vat (it might be named Vat-J.can), we are 
told, was on a new, principle, with a power of 
sixty tons; of an octagonal shape; and with a 
stamp of Spanish mahogany, carved ‘‘in the 
most tasteful style by Mr. B. Cotton, Surveyor 
of West Pennard, aud its use to impress in bold 
and accurate mezzo-relievo the royal arms and 


and his unwearied zeal as a member of the! us) manifested by the agricultural portion of| various other embellishments’’ on the cheese, 
Council, cannot be too highly estimated, and | society, as well as the public generally, in re-| —the ‘‘ noble cheese, nine feet four inches in 
his loss will be deeply felt and regretted within | lation to the Royal Cheese, has induced the| circumference, three feet one inch in diameter, 
these walls. The variety of his attainments,/ Deputation (who had the honour to present it! and twenty-two inches deep.” 

his refined taste in the arts, his amiable cha-| to her most gracious majesty, at Buckingham! One of our kings knighted the loin of beef: 
racter and the warmth of his affections, had} Palace, on Friday, Febrnary 19th, 1841), to| thence Sir Loin, and many less deserving 
secured to him the respect and esteem of | publish a brief history of the origin and pro-| knights have been dubbed by others ; and if 


a most extensive circle of friends ; by whom, as | 
indeed: by all in any way connected with him, | 
his loss will be most deeply and sincerely felt.” 


cess of making this predial wonder.” | our present royal and ruling mistress possess 


Never ought we to forget the obligation, —| 


the fine grateful emotions for which we give 


never ought the services of the literati of West! her credit, she will assuredly confer a title on 


This is a plain and honest memorial from! Pennard to be forgotten by a grateful nation.) the Cheese of West Pennard. We have al- 
a scientific body, conversant with the later| But what is the legend of this illustrious com.| ready a Lord Cottenham. 
years of Francis Bramah. Our recollections pound, before the fame of which the neighbour-| The further history is extremely interesting, 
of him, and his also deceased brother Timothy, | ing Thorn of Glastonbury pales its ineffectual | and will, no doubt, figure, Octagonally, in the 
are of other days ; when their father triumphed | fire 2— future annals of England, and with a glory 
‘* over locks, bolts, and bars,” uprooted trees | “In May 1839, Mr. William Norris, a spi-| widely different from the petty records about 
by the then little known or little used force| rited and patriotic farmer of West Pennard,| the cheese-parings of Court or Office. Still, 
of hydraulic pressure, and occupied in every/near Glastonbury, Somerset (a village long} something of the same'sort of envy attended it, 
way a prominent place in the progress of | celebrated for the excellence of its cheese),* en. | for we are told— 
mechanical invention, which has grown to! tertained an idea [how entertaining !], that in} ‘* Success in all matters of enterprise awakens 
so mighty a power. They were fine in-| order to evince the loyalty and respect of him-| not unfrequently the insidious feeling of little 
telligent fellows, of gentle temperament and | self and neighbours to Her Majesty Queen minds; nor did even the Royal Cheese escape. 
happy dispositions ; full of ardour in the| Victoria, a cheese should be made from the, Still, however, it thrived under the fostering 
pursuit of knowledge. They were, alas ! | milk of all the cows in the parish of West! care and attention of Messrs. Norris and Dun- 


members of a very different association from | 
that as one of which Francis died; an asso- 
ciation bounded in numbers to about a dozen 3| 
young, hopeful, enthusiastic, the world before | 
them, and the very nature of their courses 
in it as yet undetermined. Yet of this 
small band, who essayed, discussed questions, 
and enjoyed the friendly intercourse of a little 
beyond mere boyhood together, in stimulating 
each other to intellectual exertion, and, for a 
season, habitually meeting in close companion- 
ship to test their respective advance, it may, 





Pennard, and when ripened, should be pre-| 
sented to the sovereign of these realms :”) 
i.e. the realms of West Pennard. 

Now conceive the loyalty of this splendid | 
design. The people of West Pennard would} 
have given the whole starry host of heaven, had | 
it been theirs to give; but as it was not, they 
offered their whole milky way, and every cow 
in the parish was udder-wise ordained to per- 
form the kow-tou on the occasion. For— 


* No puff intended of this unheard-of production.— 
Ed. LG 


kerton, who felt their labour amply rewarded 
by the anxious solicitude and frequent encou. 
raging visits of the dairywomen.” 

Of these, we have much pleasure in mention. 
ing the now immortal names of Mary Cook, 
Rachael Hayes, Ann Scott, Margarat Banwell, 
and Rachael Hole: of whom, we presume to 
guess that Mary Cook is collaterally related to 
the celebrated cireumnavigator; Hayes and 
Scott nearly allied to the Scottish nobility, the 
Tweeddales and Buccleuchs ; Ban-well of the 
utmost parochial importance ; and Hole belong. 
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ing to one of the oldest families in the world. 
But, be this as it may, their conjoint labour— 
their ‘‘cherished gbject”— we are informed, 
** found friends, patrons, and eloquent enlogists 
in the, most respectable and talented of the 
neighbourhoood.” It was conveyed to London ; 
presented to Majesty at Buckingham Palace ; 
shewn to the Princess Royal, who cried for it;|}sold on Wednesday, the first at forty, and 
and being highly approved of, the Lord Ste-{the last at ten guineas. Other literary curi- 
ward, by royal command, thanked the donors | osities, autographs, &c., were knocked down at 
in the most flourishing terms of official and | considerable sums. 
palatial diplomacy. Her Majesty has affee-| Diamond Polishing.__“ Bruges was the birth- 
tionately consented that this ‘unrivalled speci-| place of Gerken, who discovered the art of 
men (to use his lordship’s phraseology) of a! polishing the diamond; and, as if the secret 
very important manufacture, intimately con-! were still confined to the craft (in fact it was 
nected with the agricultural and commercial for a length of time a secret amongst the 
interests of the country,” and of West Pen- jewellers of the Low Countries), one still sees 
nard, shall be exhibited for a short period, to over many a door in Bruges, the sign-board of 
gratify the lieges and raise a fund for a charit-' the * Diamanzetter,’ who resides within.”— 
able purpose: but it is clearly understood that Z'ennent’s ** Belgium.” 
it must speedily be restored to the seat of go-| Mr. Serle’s Lectures. —The second of these 
vernment, as it is confidently expected the dramatic illustrations of historical periods was 
smell of it will induce a considerable number of given (like the first) with complete success. 
the opposition to Rat. Indeed, it is whispered | It drew a striking picture of the age of Phillippe 
that the Duke and Sir Robert have already |le Hardi of France, and the story itself was 
been sniffing. imore interesting than on the former éccasion, 
But there are, nevertheless, some very grave ; the false accusation and trial of his queen being 
political cousiderations, as we hear, mixed up an eyent peculiarly suited to give effect to such 
with this eventual disposition of the mighty | readings. 
West Pennard question. It is positively stated) The Mirror.—The last monthly part of our 
that the Dutch have taken umbrage about it, ' contemporary * The Mirror,” is, we observe, 
and talk roundly of revenge ; whilst, at home, | under the superintendence of its original editor 
it is feared that the location of such a prodi- Mr, Timbs, and we congratulate its readers 
gious favourite must greatly increase the mag- thereon; for, after all, your experienced old 
gots with which a court is always too much hands are seldom surpassed by new compe- 
infested. titors ! ‘ 


junior, has been sent ‘by government to the 
north of Italy to collect all the objects of art 
deserving of having casts takea from them, for 
the establishment of the Beaua Arts. 
Shaksperian Relics. —The Shakspere Cup 
and Vase mentioned in our last as articles in 
the sale of the late Thomas Hill's library, were 


| 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane. —On Monday the ‘zerrran 
company commenced its season with er 
Freischiits and a good house. The principal 
female singers, Mad. Stoeckel, Heinefetter, 
and Mad. Schumann, acquitted themselves to 
admiration ; Haitzinger sang sweetly, but — gang Menzel, post 8vo. 5s.—The Exiles of Lucerna; or, 
rather tame as Maz; and Sesselmann (a dé- the Sufferings of the Waldenses during the Persecution of 
butant) was still more tame in Caspar. The 1686, post 8vo. 5s.—C. Baker's ‘Teachers’ Lessons for the 


‘ a ate as. ae Young, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Smith’s View of the Last Judg- 
chorus and orchestra were under pei fect dis- ment, fourth edition, 18mo, 2s. Gd.— Manchester New 
cipline and very effective. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Regulus, the Noblest Roman of them All. A Tragedy 

in Five Acts. By the Author of “ Spartacus,” ‘* Lon- 


ginus,” &c. 








LISt OF NEW BOOKs. 
Europe in 1840; ‘Translated from the German of Wolf- 


College: Introductory Discourses, Literary and Scientific, 
8vo. 3s.—Manchester New College: Introductory Dis- 
i, Lvenys a and ae ’ we “ 6d, 
VARIETIES. —Natural History of Man and Mon eys, by W. C. Lin- 
‘ “ neus Martin, royal $vo. Iis.—The Negroland of the 
Royal Society. — Last Saturday the second of Arabs Examined ond Explained by Ww. D. Cooley, 8vo. 
the Marquess of Northampton’s evening parties > ae ee 7 at pase 2 hog .— 
%a egg ~$t on 0 Eton, wi ustrations, 12mo, 3s.—Charles Dibdin’s 
= —_ and was, like the first, brilliantly Songs, National and Naval; with a Memoir, 12mo. 5s.— 
attended. ubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau, 6th edition, 12mo. 
vs r %e minis “orona. , 58—Five Sermons on the Rich Man and Lazarus, by the 

‘ ~ Newton’: ni f Co - | 38 Sern i ana us, by 
. Sir A W mae d _ gi ti ge rene Rev. J. Hildyard, 8vo. 5s.—Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite on the 
tion 1s now finis ted, and has been shewn tO Holy Communion, 13mo. 2s. 6d.—Dr. Oliver's History of 
admirers of the fine arts with great appro-| Freemasonry, 12mo. 4s.—Rev. H. K. Cornish’s Book of 
bation Family and Private Prayers, liao. 2s.—Dramatic Works 
— ‘ . of Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart., 8vo. 12s.—Waldemar, trans- 
Egyptian Discovery.—Mr. Pote announces fated from the Danish of B.S. Ingewann, 3 vois. post 
that he has just read and identified the double _. - ene —_ =, ~, wy Pong By 
3 7 . : Best, 12mo. 3s. Gd.—Fine Arts iu Great Britain, by W. B. 
cartouches of the Shepherd Kings as those ot S. Taylor, 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s.—Traditions of Lincoln- 
Manetho (with the exception of one partially shire, Ist series; Boston in the Olden ‘Time, Bvo. 5s.— 
defaced), and their titles also, as those which | Phe Winchester Arithmetic, by R. Mudie, 12mo, 4s. Gd— 
FE LOE ET REE Pay weave li, A. Oram’s Examples in Arithmetic: Part I. Integers, 
he predicated confidentially to us four years 12m, 1s. Gd.—Master’s Copy to Ditto, 3s.—Cucumber 
ago. What is still more important, he states, Culture, by John Duncan, 12mo. 5s.—Chitty on the Stamp 

also, that he has solved the entire difiiculties of b 


aws, 2d edition, by J. W. Hulme, 12mo. — ‘Trial of 
: . ames Thomas Earl of Cardigan, royal 8vo, 3s,—Elking- 
the dynasties of Manetho, and in the simplest; ton on Draining, new edition, by J. Johnstone, 8vo. 
form ; thus explaining passages of Greek his \ 10s. 6d.—Faulkner’s Designs for Monuments, Tombs, 
a is ania At. : Ta ape WC» Sto, 15s.—Principles of Obstetric Medicine, by Dr. 
torlans hitherto deemed ridiculous. We are Ramsbotham, $vo. 22s.—!taly and the Italian Islands, by 
invited to examine the proofs of the above and | W. Spalding, 3 vols. 12m. 13s. 
other singular discoveries, of which we imay | 
probably offer some notice to our readers before | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
the work itself is published. . re Our friend «*L” is probably right in objecting that 
Electro - Magnetism.—It is stated in the some of the statements in «Two Years before the Mast” 
“ Mentz Journal” that the German Diet has |#¥¢ inconsistent with actual sca service; as, for instance, | 
ed 100.000 flori ag a {that sailors never sleep in the steerage, and boys are | 
voted 100, : orins to the inventor of an j never trusted at the wheel, as described by the author. | 
electro-magnetic machine, to supersede the use | But there inight be exceptions to the usual practice in | 
of steam. 


such a yesse! and voyage as those to which the publica- 
Fine Arts in France.—_M Bertin de Vaux, 
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tion in question relates; and, certes, in other com 
there is a strong look of vrai-similitude if not of reality. 4 
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nual subscription. 
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AT TO OBSERVE; or, the 
TRAVELLER'S REMEMBRANCER, 
By COLONEL J. R. JACKSON, 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost 
every subject of human investigation. The ignorant in such mat- 
ters are taught, the well-informed are reminded, what to observe, 
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WORK, 
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Uriel College. 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
lace; and J. H. Parker, Oxtord. . 
*#%%* Also, new editions of Vols. J. to LY. each 10s, 6d, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


oF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


I. WAVERLEY NOVELS.—rovar Octavo. 
On Saturday, 27th March, Part I. 
In royal 8vo. Double Columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed i in 
‘Twenty-Five Monthly Parts, price 4s. each, stitched; or in Five large Volumes, cloth, lettered, 5/, 
Part I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Issue a complete Novel or Novels. 


The First Volume, = will be ready on Ist August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, TIIE 
TIQUARY, ROB ROY, and OLD MORTALITY, price ‘One Pound, 


Volume Fifth es have an Engraving of Sin WALTE R Scott, from Greenshields’ well-known Statue, and 
a 


Il. WAVERLEY NOVELS, —suar: Octavo. 


Also on Saturday, 27th March, Vol. I. 
In f.cap 8vo. with all the Author’s Introduction and Notes—1829 to 1833, To be completed in Twenty-Five 
Monthly Volumes, price 4s. each, cloth, lettered. 


Volume J. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Issue a complete Novel or Novels, corresponding in Matter and 
Arrangement with the Edition in royal 8vo. 


The Last Volume will have an Engraving of Sik WALTER Scorv, and a Glossary. 
*,* The call for cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels has induced the Py roprietors to bring forward, on the 


present vecasion, Reprints, cheaper than the cheapest books of the day, in place of more costly and | 
highly embellished Editions, 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH. 
HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, 65 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


| EW POEMS, just 1 published by Steno. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street :— 


pe 
gevity; being a 2d edition of “ Dental Practice,’ 
gravings of New Dental ener &e. 

3y JOHN GRAY, 
Consulting Dentist, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 

in London, &c. 

«This small volume will be found interesting and useful to | 
every medical practitioner, the heads of families, and those who | 
have the care of children; while persons who have lost teeth | 
will be made aware of the cause, and enabled to judge for them- 
selves of the rationality of the method pointed out for their restor- | 
ation, and preservation of the remainder.” | 

Churchill, mane; and of the Author, 25 Old Burlington Street. 


Price 3s. bound in cloth 
ESERVATION of the 7 EETH indis.. 
I ‘pensable to Comfort and Appearance, Health and th 
“4 * containing En- j 
The Rev. W. Liddiard’s Restrospection ; 
Or, the Light of other Day:. 
With Illustrations by Haigh. 


Il. 
Sir Francis Doyle’s Poems. 
2d edition, with Additions, 
III. 
1X. Poems by V. 


2d edition, with additions 


IV j Albemarle Street, March 1841. 
£ \'INHE following NEW WORKS are now 
Mr. Cochrane’s Morea. I published s— 8 
2d edition, with Additions. 


| 

| 

| ! 

{ 

By the Hon. Mount.) 

The Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods. | 
2 vols, 8vo. 30s, 


I. 
Vv. A History of India. 
Miss Powtlter’s Imagination, and other Poems. | uous 


{ 
| 


If. 
Lieut. Wood’s Journey to the River Oxus, | 
by the Indus, Kabul, and Badakhshan, Witha Map. vo, l4s, | 


VI. 
Mora; a Poem. 
By R. G. Cunninghame, Esq. of Mount Kennedy. 


VII. 

The Corsair’s Bridal. 
By W. M. Henry, Esq. 
VIII. 

The Deluge. 

By J. E. Reade, Esq. 


II. 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese ; de._| 
| scribed from recent Dutch Visitors. Post 8vo. 9s, 6”. | 


| 

IV. } 

Six Months with the Chinese Expedition. | 

By Lord Jocelyn. With Views of Chusan and the Great Wall of 
China. F.cap 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


x. 
Tranquil Hours, and Sir Redmond, 
By Mrs. Edward Thomas. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vv. 
Martyrs of Science; or, the Lives of Galileo, | , 
anaes Brahe, and Kepler. “a Sir David Brewster. 12mo, 7s. 


Recullections, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By 


5. 3. dey Bishop Heber’s Poetical Works. 


| plete edition, with Portrait. F.cap 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


First com- 


XI. 
ieee a — we VII. 
Britain's —s acy dr Youth Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 
an Old Man. Gth edition, beautifully printed, 16mo. Ss. 
VIII. 


A Summer’s Day at Windsor, and Visit to 
Eton, By Edward Jesse, Esq, With many Plates, f.cap 8vo. 5s. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By 


XII. 
Poems written in Newfoundland. 
By Miss Prescott. 


XIII. 
The Seraphim, and other Poems. 
y Miss Barrett. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


6th edition, beautifully printed in lémo. 5s, 
UBBLES from the BRUNNEN 
NASSAU, 


Ing oni: 8vo. peton lu. 8s. in heen the 2a edition dedicated (by | 
Lemme to the Most Rev, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Armag 

of | 


A TREATISE on the CHURCH 


rte pone Sr chiefly for the Use of Students in 

‘Theology. With upp lement, conttenne Replies to Objec- 

tions, eo Et. unfulfilled Prop H 

he Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
of Worcester College, “Tramerba and Author of “ Origines 
iturgice.” 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’: sc hurchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

*,* The Supplement may be had separately by the Purchasers 
of the First Edition, price 6d. 


of 


By an OLD MAN 
John Murray » Albemarle Street. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, With Conversations at the end of each 
Chapter. 8th edition, with Wood Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. With 
Conversations at the end of each Rae ii Sth edition, with 

Wood Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo. 12 
John Murray, Abenatie Street. 





Now ready at all the 1. ibraries, i in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
CIETY in 
By an INDIAN OFFICER. 

“One of the most agreeable works that have been published 
illustrative of social life in India. It is the production of an Eng- 
lish officer, who has resided long om = in one parts of our 

| Asiatic i to be th ith the charac. 
teristics, both of the natives of all ranks, and ‘hie of his fellow. 
countrymen, denizens with him in the same land. He has pro. 
duced a story of great interest, and an exceedingly correct and pic. 
turesque view of the country in which his scenes are laid, and 
| the persons who figure in them. ‘The incidents, too, are all we 1 
j told. But with these merits the work possesses great claims on 
{ the consideration of the public, for the extent of the information 
lit contains regarding the present state of India, the author hav. 
ing, in the progress of the story, introduced a body of facts, con. 
| Veying a lively sketch of the condition and prospects of that im. 
| portant portion of the British possessions.”—New Monthly. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great aan Street. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, 
R. COLBURN’S NEW 


TIONS now ready, 


March 20, 


PUBLICA. 


The French Stage ond the French Cage. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


II. 
y x 
The Engagement ; a Novel. 
3 vols. 

“One of the most vivid, vigorous, and just pictures of ngli h 
aristocratic society, which has ever been given to the world. We 
have had nothing equal to it since ‘ J'remaine’ and ‘De Vere.’ 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Ill, 
The Personal History of George IV. 
By the Rev. George Croly. 
2d edition, 2 vols, small 8vo. 21s. bound. 


The Senet Man; 
Or, the Lesson of a Life. 
By Horace Smith, Esq. 


3 vols. 
«* The best novel the year has produced.”— Sun 


Vv. 
The Book without a Name. 
By Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. 
2 vols, small 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. bound, 


The following are just ready :— 


VI. 
De Clifford ; or, the Constant Man. 


By the Author of ** Tremaine,” ‘De Vere," &c, 
3 vols, 


VIL 
Joan of Are; ; an Historical Romance. 


By 'l ad Serle, E 3 vols. 
— Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


+ 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
RIMIT IVE CHRISTIAN WORSH IP; 
or, the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church con- 
cerning the Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed 


irgin Mary. 
By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, and late Fellow of Orie! 
College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





n 12mo. price 4s, 6d. cloth and lettered, the 2d edition of 
LE GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW and 
ST. MARK Paraphrased and put into Question ani 
Answer, on a new Plan; intended for the Use of Parents and 
‘Teachers, 

Dedicated, by permission, to the late Lord oe of Cloyne. 
By the Rev. JOHN ROGERSON COTTER, M.A. 
Hector of on and formerly = to the Female 
Jrphan House, Dublir 
ei desc St. Paul! s Cherchyara) and Waterloo Place. 


NEW PROCESSES as Ike ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &e. 
p 8v0. 5s. cloth, 
EAR-BOOK™ "of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART; exhibiting the most important Scientiiic 
Discoveries of the past Year, New Processes in the Arts, &e. 
By the Editor of “« The Arcana of a 
With Illustrative Engraving: 
*#y* The T wo preceding Volumes may aun be had. 
‘ilt and Bogue, Piet! Stre 


BLAC pacts! ON THE gee a 


n demy 8vo. price 8s. boa 
N ESSAY on the USE of “the S SPIRIT- 

LEVEL, as applied to Engineering and other Purposes; 
also, simple Methods of Measuring Inaccessible Distances, and 
illustrated =e numerous Engravings, Plans, Sections, &c. 

By T. O. BLACKETT, Surveyor, Engineer, &c. 

London: itephins Marshall, and Co.; and E. Charnles, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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